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PREFACE  TO  THIS  EDIT. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  government,  no 
country  hath  produced  writings  fo  nu- 
merous and  valuable  as  our  own.  It 
hath  been  cultivated  and  adorned  by  men 
of  greateft  genius,  and  mod  compre- 
henfive  underftanding,  mil  ton,  Har- 
rington, sydney,  locke,  names  fa- 
mous to  all  ages. 

But,  befide  their  incomparable  wri- 
tings, many  lefler  treatifes  on  the  fame 
argument,  which  are  little  known,  and 
extremely  fcarce,  deferve  to  be  read  and 
preferved :  in  which  number  may  be 
reckoned  the  fmall  volume  I  now  give 
the  public,  written  by  marchamont 
nedham,  a  man,  in  the  judgment  of 
fome,  inferior   only    to    milton. 

It  was  firft  inferted  in  the  Mercurius 
pGlkicus,  that  celebrated  (late-paper,  pub- 
liflied  "  in  defence  of  the  Common* 
"  wealth,  and  for  the  information  of 
the  people  j"    and   foon  after  re  printed 

in 


in  1 2  mo,  under  the  following  ti 
"  The  Excellencie  of  a  Free  State.  Or, 
"  The  right  conftitution  of  a  Common- 
"  wealth.  Wherein  all  objections  are 
"  anfwered,  and  the  beft  way  to  fecure 
"  the  people's  liberties  difcovered.  With 
"  fome  errors  of  government,  and  rules 
"  of  policie.  Publifhed  by  a  well-wiflier 
.  "  to  pofteritie.  London,  printed  for  Tho- 
.  "  mas  Brewfter,  at  the  weft  end  of 
"  Paul's,  i  6  s  6" 

An  account  of  the  author  may  be 
feen  in  A.  IFood's  Athenae  Qxonienfes,  tho' 
drawn  in  bitternefs  of  wrath  and  anger. 
If  this  volume  fhall  be  favorably 
received,  the  editor  will  go  on  to  give 
other  rare  treatifes  on  government  in 
his  poffeflion,  to  the  entertainment  and 
benefit,  as  he  hopes,  of  the  public. 
Reader,  farewel, 


Richard  Baron 


Below  Blackbeath,  Jan.  i,  17*7 
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T     O 

THE       READER. 

t  |  MAKING  notice  of  late  with  what 
impudence,  and  (the  more  is  the 
pity)  confidence,  the  enemies  of  this 
commonwealth  in  their  public  writings  and 
difcourfes  labour  to  undermine  the  dear- 
bought  liberties  and  freedoms  of  the  people, 
in  their  declared  intereft  of  a  free-ftate ;  I 
thought  it  high  time,  by  counter-working 
them,  to  crufli  the  cockatrice  in  the  ^gg, 
that  fo  it  might  never  grow  to  be  a  bird  of 
prey  :  in  order  thereto,  I  have  published 
this  following  difcourfeto  the  world  ;  that  fo 
the  eyes  of  the  people  being  opened,  they 
may  fee  whether  thofe  high  and  ranting  dif- 
courfes of  perfonal  prerogative  and  unbound- 
ed monarchy,  (efpecially  one  lately  publifhed 
by  Mr.  Howel,  that  ft  ruts  abroad  with  a 
brazen  face)  or  a  due  and  orderly  fucceffion 
of  the  fupreme  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
people's  reprefentatives,  will  beft  fecure  the 
liberties  and  freedoms  of  the  people  from  the 
incroachments  and  usurpations  of  tyranny, 
and  anfwer  the  true  ends  of  the  late  wars, 
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Vi  TO    THE    READER. 

This  treatife  is  not  intended  for  a  particular 
anfwer  to  Mr.    Howel's    faid   book,  but  yet 
may  obviate  that  part  thereof  which  he  calls, 
"Some  reflexes  upon  government  :"  for  his 
main  defign  is  not  fo  much,  (though  that  be 
part)  to  afperfe  the  Long  Parliament,  (and  fo 
, through  their  fides  to  wound  all  their  friends 
and  adherents)  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for  ab- 
folute  tyranny,  upon  an  unbounded  monarchy: 
and  in  order  thereunto,  he  advifes  his  High- 
nefs  to  lay  afide  parliaments,  (or  at  belt,  to 
make  them  cyphers)    and  to  govern  the  na- 
tion vi  &  armis  :  not   out  of  any  honour  or 
refpect  he  bears  to  his  perfon,  "  but  to  bring 
"  the  old  intereft  arid  family  into  more  credit 
"  and  efleem  with  the  people." 

His  principles  and  precedents,  they  are 
purely  his  own  :  for  I  am  confident,  that  the 
mod  confiderate  part  of  thofe  that  did  engage 
for  the  late  king,  are  fo  far  from  owning  his 
tenets,  that  they  would  rather  lay  afide  the 
family  and  intereft  of  the  Stuarts,  and  de- 
clare for  a  free-itate,  than  endure  to  be 
yoked  and  enflaved  by  fuch  an  abfolute 
tyranny  as  he  pleads  for.  My  reafon  is  this  : 
becaufe  moil:  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
this  nation  have  fair  eftates  of  their  own, 
free,  without  any  dependence  upon  the 
crown  $  and  they  would  be  as   unwilling  to 

render 
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render  up  their  eftates  and  pofterities  in  the 
paw  of  the  lion,  as  the  commoners  them- 
felves. 

His  precedents  are  as  falfe  as  his  principles 
are  bad  :  for  proof  hereof,  take  one  (and  that 
a  main  one)  for  all :  he  faith,  "  That  until  the 
"  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  the  commons  of 
ts  England  were  not  called  to  the  parliament 
"  at  all,  or  had  fo  much  as  a  content  in  the 
**  making  of  laws." 

To  prove  that  this  is  falfe,  there  is  extant  an 
old  Latin  copy  fpeaking  of  a  parliament  in 
the  reign  of  king  Ethelred ;  which  teileth  ■ 
us,  that  in  it  were  imiverji  Anglorum  optimates 
Ethelredi  regis  edielo :  &  corrcocata  pie  bis  n.iil- 
titudine  collect cz  regis  edielo  :  A  writ  of  fum- 
mons  for  all  the  lords,  and  for  choice  of  the 
commons  :  a  full  and  clear  parliament.  My 
author  faith,  "  The  proofs  of  parliaments, 
"  in  Canute's  time,  are  fo  many,  and  fo  full, 
"  that  they  tire  us  altogether."  His  remarkable 
letter  from  Rome,  recorded  by  the  Monk  of 
Malmlbury,  runs  thus :  To  the  arch- 
bidiops,  bimops,  &c.  Primatibus  &  toti 
genti  Anglorum,  tarn  nobilibus,  quam  plebeis. 
Hoveden  is  full  in  this  alfb;  Cujs  (Ed- 
mundi)  pojl  morte?n,    rex  Canutus  omnes   epif- 

COpQS> 
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Vlll  TO    THE    READER. 

copos,  duces,    nee   non   &  principes,  cunffiofque 
?"°h  wm  °P^mates   £entis  Artglia,     Lundonia    congre- 
liam  the   gari  juj/it.     A  clear  fummons  of  parliament. 
rorfiwT"    ^nc^  t^e  very  name  of  parliament  is   found 
brought    (faith    my    author)     in   his    time,     in    the 
pariTa^     °^  book  of  Edmund's-Bury.     Re%  Canutus, 
ment.       anno  regni  5.  cunclos  regni  fid  pr  eclat  os,  pro- 
cere  [que,   ac  magnates,  adfuiim  convocans  par- 
liamentum.     "And   that  it    v/as  a  full  parlia- 
ment, we  may  believe  from  the   perfons  we 
find  there,  at  the  charter  to  that   monaftery; 
confirmed   by   Hardicanute,  but  granted  by 
Canute,  in  fuo  publico  parliament  o,  prafifen- 
tibus  perfonaliter  in  eodem  arcbi-epifcopis,   epif- 
copisy    fujfraganeis,   ducibus,    comitibus,    abba- 
tibusy    cum    quam  plurimis  gregariis  militibus 
(knights    of  fhires   it    feems)    &  cum  populi 
multitudine  copiofa  (other  commons  alfo)  om- 
J^1"*         nibits  turn  eodem  parliament q  perfonaliter  exiflen- 
would      tibus.     Edward  the  Confeffor   refers  the   re- 
havenis    pa}n'n£  of  Weftminfter  to  the  parliament  :   at 

Kighnefs   r  o  r 

lay  a  fed'-  length,  cum  totius  regni  eleelione9  (they  are 
the^e-'  ^*s  own  words)  he  fets  upon  the  decayed 
pairing  of  miniT;er. 

Paul's 
without 

conferit-of      gut  tney   that  would  know  more  of  the 

D  a-  1  i  1  a.  *  * 

ment.  cuftoms  and  conftitutions  of  this  nation,  let 
them  repair  to  thofe  large  volumes,  that  are 
fo  frequent  in  print  upon  that  Subject ;  es- 
pecially that  excelLnt  piece,  "  TheRights  of 

the 
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the  Kingdom."  This  may  fuffice  to  prove 
that  the  commons  were  called  to  parliament 
long  before  Henry  the  Firfl. 

I  believe  none  will  be  offended  with  this 
following  difcourfe,  but  thofe  that  are  ene- 
mies to  public  welfare  :  let  fuch  be  offended 
ftill :  it  is  not  for  their  fake  that  I  publish 
this  enfuing  treatife  ;  but  for  your  fakes, 
that  have  been  noble  patriots,  fellow-foldiers ; 
and  fufferers  for  the  liberties  and  freedoms  of 
your  country,  that  posterity  in  after-ages  may 
have  fomething  to  fay  and  mew  to  (if  God 
ihall  permit  any)  fucceeding  tyrants,  where- 
fore their  fathers  facrificed  their  lives,  and  all 
that  was  dear  to  them  :  It  was  not  to  deftroy 
magiftracy,  but  to  regulate  it ;  nor  to  con- 
found propriety,  but  to  enlarge  it :  that  the 
prince  as  well  as  the  people  might  be  govern- 
ed by  law;  that  juftice  might  be  impartially 
diftributed  without  refpeet  of  perfons ;  that 
England  might  become  a  quiet  habitation  for 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  to  lie  down  and  feed 
together ;  and  that  none  might  make  the 
people  afraid  :  it  was  for  thefe  things  they 
fought  and  died  ;  and  that  not  as  private 
perfons  neither,  but  by  the  public  com- 
mand and  conduct  of  the  fupreme  power  of 
tne  nation,  viz.    the   people's  representatives 
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in  parliament  :  and  nothing  will  fatisfy  for 
all  the  blood  and  treafure  that  hath  been  fpilt 
and  fpent,  make  England  a  glorious  com- 
monwealth, and  flop  the  mouths  of  all  gain- 
fayers,  but  a  due  and  orderly  iucceffion  of 
the  fupreme  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
people's  reprefentatives. 
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FOLLOWING    DISCOURSE. 


WHEN  the  fenators  of  Rome,  in  their 
public  decrees  and  orations,  began 
to  comply  with  and  court  thi  peo- 
ple, calling  them  "  lords  of  the  vprld  3" 
how  eafy  a  matter  was  it  then  for  Gracchus 
to  perfuade  them  to  un-lord  -the  fenafc  ?  In 
like  manner,  when  Athens  was  qvitted  of 
kings,  the  power  was  no  fooner  dpared  to 
be  in  the  people,  but  immediately  /hey  took 
it,  and  made  fure  of  it  in  their  ovn  hands, 
by  the  advice  of  Solon,  that  exc/llent  law- 
giver :  for,  as  Cicero  faith,  Th/re  is  a  na- 
tural defire  of  power  and  fovereig/ty  in  every 
man,  fo  that  if  any  have  once  anopportunity 
to  feize,  they  feldom  neglect  it  /and  if  they 
are  told  it  is  their  due,  they  venture  life  and 
all  to  attain  it. 
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If  a  people  once  conceive  they  ought  to  be 
free,  this  conception  is  immediately  put 
^in  practice  ;  and  they  free  themfelves. 
Their  firft  care  is  to  fee,  that  their  laws, 
their  rights,  their  deputies,  their  officers, 
and  all  their  dependents,  be  fettled  in  a  flate 
of  freedom.  This  becomes  like  the  apple  of 
the  eye ;  the  leaft  grain,  atom,  or  touch, 
will  grieve  it  :  it  is  an  efpoufed  virgin  -,  they 
are  extreme  jealous  over  it. 

Thus  ftrangfely  affected  were  the  Pvoman 
people,  that  if  any  one  among  them  (though 
ne'er  fo  deferving)  were  found  to  afpire,  they 
prefer.tly  fetched  him  down,  as  they  did  the 
gallant  Mselius  and  Manlius  ;  yea,  their  jea- 
loufy  was  fo  great,  that  they  obferved  every 
man's  boks,  his  very  nods,  his  garb,  and  his 
gait,  vhether  he  walked,  converted,  and 
lived  as  a  friend  of  freedom  among  his  neigh- 
bours. The  fupercilious  eye,  the  lofty  brow, 
and  the  gand  paw,  were  accounted  monilers, 
and  no  character  of  freedom  5  fo  that  it  was 
the  fpcciaicare  of  the  wifer  patriots,  to  keep 
themfelves'n  a  demure  and  humble  pofture, 
for  the  avcding  of  fufpicion.  Hence  it  wras 
that  Collatnus,  one  of  their  freedom's 
founders,  art  of  their  JSrft  tonfuls,  living  in 
fome  more  late  than  ordinary,  and  keeping 
at  too  great  adiftance  from  the  people,  foon 
1  taught 
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taught  them  to  forget  his  former  merits :  in- 
fomuch,  that  they  not  only  turned  him  out 
of  his  confulfhip,  but  quite  out  of  the  city 
into  banimment.  But  his  colleague  Brutus, 
and  that  wife  man  Valerius  Publicola,  by 
taking  a  contrary  courfe,  preferved  them- 
felves  and  their  reputation.  For,  the  one 
facrificed  his  children,  thofe  living  monu- 
ments of  his  houfe,  to  make  the  vulgar 
amends  for  an  injury :  the  other  courted 
them  with  the  title  of  majefty,  laid  the  fafces, 
the  enfigns  of  authority,  at  their  feet,  fixt  all 
appeals  at  their  tribunals,  and  levelled  the 
lofty  walls  of  his  own  {lately  houfe,  for  fear 
they  mould  miftake  it  for  a  caftle.  Thus 
alio  did  Menenius  Agrippa,  Camillus,  and 
other  eminent  men  in  that  popular  ftate  :  fo 
that  by  thefe  means  they  made  themfelves  the 
darlings  of  the  people,  whilft  many  others  of 
a  more  grandee-humour,  foon  loft  their  in- 
tereft  and  reputation. 

Thus  you  fee,  that  when  a  people's  right 
is  once  declared  to  them,  it  is  almoft  im- 
poflible  to  keep  it,  or  take  it  from  them. 

It  is  pity,  that  the  people  of  England, 
being  born  as  free  as  any  people  in  the  world, 
fliould  be  of  fuch  a  fupple  humour  and  incli- 
pation,  to  bow  under  the  ignoble  preffures  of 
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an  arbitrary  tyranny,  and  fo  unapt  to  learn 
what  true  freedom  is.  It  is  an  ineftimable 
jewel,  of  more  worth  than  your  eftates,  or 
your  lives ;  it  confifts  not  in  a  licence  to  do 
what  you  lift,  but  in  thefe  few  particulars  : 
Firft,  in  having  wholefome  laws  fuited  to 
every  man's  Hate  and  condition.  Secondly, 
in  a  due  and  eafy  courfe  of  adniiniftration, 
as  to  law  and  juftice,  that  the  remedies  of 
evil  may  be  cheap  and  fpeedy.  Thirdly,  in 
a  power  of  altering  government  and  governors 
upon  occafion.  Fourthly,  in  an  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  fuccefhve  parliaments,  or  affemblies 
of  the  people.  Fifthly,  in  a  free  election  of 
members  to  fit  in  every  parliament,  when 
rules  of  election  are  once  eftablifhed.  By 
enjoying  tfoefe  only,  a  people  are  faid  to  enjoy 
their  rights,  and  to  be  truly  ftated  in  a  con- 
dition of  fafety  and  freedom* 

Now  if  liberty  is  the  moft  precious  jewel 
under  the  fun,  then  when  it  is  once  in  pof- 
feffion,  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary  art 
and  induftry  to  preferve  it.  But  the  great 
queftion  is,  Which  is  the  fa f eft  way  ?  whether 
by  committing  of  it  into  the  hands  of  a  /land- 
ing power,  or  by  placing  the  guardianfhip  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  in  a  conftant  fuccef- 
fion  of  their  fupreme  affemblies.  The  beft 
way  to  determine  this,  is  by  obfervation  out 

Oh 
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of  Roman  ftories ;  whereby  it  plainly  appears, 
that  people   never  had  any   real  liberty,  till 
they  were  poffeffed  of  the  power  of  calling 
and  diffolving  the  fupreme  affemblies,  chang- 
ing   governments,     enacting    and     repealing 
laws,   together  with  a  power  of  chufing   and 
deputing  whom  they  pleafed  to  this  work,  as 
often  as    they    fhould    judge  expedient,  for 
their  own  well-being,  and  the  good  of  the 
public.     This  power  is    faid  to   be   the  firft- 
born  of  that  people's   freedom  :    and  many  a 
fhrewd    fit,     many   a   pang   and   throw   the 
commonwealth    had,    before    it     could     be 
brought  forth  m  the  world  :  which  (Gracchus 
told    them)   was  a    fore   affliction   from  the 
gods,  that  they  fhould  fuffer  fo  much  for  the 
ignorance  or  negligence  of  their  anceftors, 
who  when  they  drove   out   kings,  forgot  to 
drive  out  the  myfteries  and  inconveniences  of 
kingly  power,  which  were  all  referved  with- 
in the  hands  of  the    fenate.     By  this  means 
the  poor  people  miffing  the  firft  opportunity 
of  fettling  their  freedom,     foon  loft  it  again  : 
thev  were  told  they   were  a  free-  ftate  ;  and 
why  ?   Becaufe  (forfooth)    they  had  no  king, 
they  had  at  length  never  a  Tarquin  to  trouble 
them  :    but  what  was  that  to  the  purpofe,  as 
long  as  they  had  a  Caius,     and    an    Appius 
Claudius,   and  the  reft  of  that  gang,  who  in- 
fected the  fenators  with  an  humour  of  king- 
ing 
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ing  it  from  generation  to  generation  ?  Alas, 
when  the  Romans  were  at  this  pafs,  they 
were  j uft  fuch  another  free-Hate  as  was  that 
of  Sparta,  in  the  days  of  yore,  where  they 
had  a  fenate  too,  to  pull  down  the  pride  of 
kings  ;  but  the  people  were  left  deftitute  of 
power  and  means  to  pull  down  the  pride  of 
the  fenate  -,  by  which  means  indeed  they  be- 
came free  to  do  what  they  lift,  whilft  the 
people  were  confined  within  ftraiter  bounds 
than  ever.  Such  another  free-ftate  in  thefe 
days  is  that  of  Venice,  where  the  people  are 
free  from  the  dominion  of  their  prince  or 
duke;  but  little  better  than  (laves  under  the 
power  of  their  fenate.  But  now  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Athens,  the  cafe  was  far  other- 
wife  j  where  it  was  the  care  of  Solon,  that 
famous  law-giver,  to  place  both  the  exercife 
and  in te reft  of  fupremacy  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  fo  that  nothing  of  a  public  intereft 
could  be  impofed,  but  what  pafled  current 
by  virtue  of  their  confent  and  authority  :  he 
inftituted  that  famous  council  called  the 
Areopagus,  for  the  managing  of  ftate-tranfac- 
tions  ;  but  left  the  power  of  legiflation,  or 
law-making,  in  a  fucceflive  cpurfe  of  the 
people's  afiemblies  ;  fo  that  avoiding  kingly 
tyranny  on  the  one  fide,  and  fenatical  in- 
croachments  on  the  other,  he  is  celebra- 
ted by  all    pofterity,     as  the  man  that  hath 

left 
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left  the  only  pattern  of  a  free-flate  fit  for  all 
the  world  to  follow. 

It  is  alio  to  be  obferved,  when  kings  were 
driven  out  of  Rome,  though  they  were  de- 
clared and  called  a  free-ftate,  yet  it  was  a 
long  time  ere  they  could  be  free  indeed,  in 
regard  Brutus  cheated  them  with  a  mere 
fhadow  and  pretence  of  liberty  :  he  had  in- 
deed an  ambition  high  enough,  and  oppor- 
tunity fair  enough  to  have  feized  the  crown 
into  his  own  hands ;  but  there  were  many 
confiderations  that  deterred  him  from  it  -y  for 
he  well  perceived  how  odious  the  name  of 
king  was  grown  :  Eefides,  had  he  fought  to 
inthrone  himfelf,  men  would  have  judged  it 
was  not  love  to  his  country  made  him  take  up 
arms,  but  defire  of  dominion  ;  nor  could  he 
forget,  that  ferene  privacy  is  to  be  preferr'd 
before  hazardous  royalty :  for  what  hope 
could  he  have  to  keep  the  feat  long,  who  by 
his  own  example  had  taught  the  people  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  oppofing  tyranny  ? 
It  was  neceffary  therefore  that  he  fhould 
think  of  fome  other  courfe  more  plaufible, 
whereby  to  work  his  own  ends,  and  yet  pre- 
ferve  the  love  of  the  people  ;  who  not  having 
been  ufed  to  liberty,  id  very  little  under- 
ftand  it,  and  therefore  were  the  more  eaflly 

gulled 
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gulled  out  of  the  fubftance,  and  made  content 
with  the  fhadow. 

For  the  carrying  on  this  defign,  all  the 
projecting  grandees  joined  pates  together ; 
wherein,  as  one  obferves,  Regnum  qnide?n  no- 
me?i,  fed  non  regia  poteftas  Roma  fuit  expulfa  : 
Though  the  name  of  king  were  exploded  with 
alacrity,  yet  the  kingly  powe/  was  retained 
with  all  art  and  fubtilty,  and  fhared  under 
another  notion  among  themfelves,  who  were 
the  great  ones  of  the  city.  For  all  authority 
was  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  (landing 
fenate,  out  of  which,  two  confuls  were 
,  chofen  yearly  ;  and  fo  by  turns  they  dubb'd 
one  another  with  a  new  kind  of  regality  ; 
the  people  being  no  gainers  at  all  by  this  al- 
teration of  government,  fave  only,  that  (like 
affes)  they  were  faddled  with  new  paniers  of 
ilavery. 

But  what  followed  ?  The  fenate  having  got 
all  power  into  their  own  hands,  in  afhorttime 
degenerated  from  their  firft. virtue  and  infti- 
tution,  to  the  practice  of  avarice,  riot,  and 
luxury  :  whereby  the  love  of  their  country 
was  changed  into  a  ftudy  of  ambition  and  fac- 
tion :  fo  that  they  fell  into  divifions  among 
themfelves,  as  well   as   oppreffions  over  the 

people ; 
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people  >  by  which  divisions,  fome  leading 
prandees,  more  potent  than  their  fellows, 
took  occafion  to  wipe  their  nofes,  and  to  af- 
fume  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  to  the 
number  of  ten  perfons.  This  form  of  go- 
vernment was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Decemvirate  $  wherein  thefe  new  ufurpers, 
joining  forces  together,  made  themfelves  rich 
with  the  fpoils  of  the  people,  not  caring  by 
what  unlawful  means  they  purchafed  either 
profit  or  pleafure,  till  that  growing  every  day 
more  infupportable,  they  were  in  the  end  by 
force  cafhiered  of  their  tyranny. 

But  what  then?   The  people  being  flufli'd?™the 
with  this  victory,  and    calling  to   mind  how  obtained 
gallantly  their    anceflors  had  in  like  manner  rjg^tsand 
banifhed  kings,    began  at  laft  to  know  their  Privi- 
own  ftrength ;  and  ftomach'd  it  exceedingly, 
that  themfelves,  on  whofe  fhoulders  the  frame 
of  ftate  v/as  fupported,   (and  for  whofe  fakes 
all  ftates  are  founded)  fliould  be  fo  much  vaf- 
falized  at  the  will   of  others,  that  they  who 
were  lords  abroad,  fhould  be  flaves  at  home  : 
fo    that    they    refolved    to    be    ridden     no 
longer   under  fair  '  fhews  of  liberty.     They 
raifed  a  tumult  under    the   conducl:  of  their 
tribune  Canutelus ;    nor  could   they    by    any 
perfuafion  be  induced  to  lay  down  arms,  till 
they  were  put  in  pofleffion  of  their  rights  and 

4  privileges. 
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privileges.  They  were  made  capable  of 
offices  of  the  government,  even  to  the  dicta- 
torship ;  had  officers  of  their  own,  called  tri- 
bunes, who  were  held  facred  and  inviolable, 
as  protedtors  of  the  commons,  and  retained  a 
power  of  meeting  and  adting  with  all  freedom 
in  their  great  affemblies.  Now,  and  never 
till  now,  could  they  be  called  a  free-ftate, 
and  commonwealth,  though  long  before  de- 
clared fo :  for  the  way  being  open  to  all 
without  exception,  virtue,  learning,  and 
good  parts,  made  as  fpeedy  a  ladder  to  climb 
unto  honours,    as   nobility   of  birth  ;     and  a 

Goodnefs  £00c*  man    as   mucn   refpedted   as   a  great ; 
preferred  which  was^a  rare  felicity  of  the  times,  not  to 
breatnefs  ^e  exPe<^£d  again,  but  upon  the  dawning  of 
another  golden  age. 

The  main  obfervation  then  arifing  out  of 
this  difcourfe,  is  this,  That  not  only  the 
'fa^LO*.  name  of  king,  but  the  thing  king  (whether  in 
/pn^'Y-  the  hands  of  one  or  of  many)  was  plucked  up 
root  and  branch,  before  ever  the  Romans 
could  attain  to  a  full  eftablifhment  in  their 
rights  and  freedoms. 

Now  when  Rome  was  thus  declared  a  free- 
ftate,  the  next  work  was  to  eflabliih  their 
freedom  in  fome  fure  and  certain  way:  and 

in 
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in  order  to  this,  the  firft  bufinefs  they  pitch'd  What . 
upon,  was,  not  only  to  engage  the  people  by  to  pie-1 
an  oath  againft  the  return  of  Tarquin's  family  rfve 

11-1  11  their 

to  the  kingdom,  but  alfo  againft  the  admif-  freedom; 
fion  of  any  fuch  officer  as  a  king,  for  ever  j 
becaufe  thofe  brave  men,  who  glorified  them- 
felves  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  common- 
wealth, well  knew  that  in  a  fhort  revolution 
others  of  a  lefs  public  fpirit  would  arife  in 
their  places,  and  gape  again  after  a  kingdom* 
And  therefore  it  was  the  fpecial  care  of  thofe 
worthy  patriots,  to  imprint  fuch  principles  in 
men's  minds,  as  -might  actuate  them  with  an 
irreconcilable  enmity  to  the  former  power  : 
infomuch,  that  the  very  name  of  king  be-  ! 

came  odious  to  the  Roman  people  j  yea,  and 
they  were  fo  zealous  herein,   that   in  procefs 
of  time,    when  Caefar  took  occafion  by  civil    J^Jt *  £&*£ 
difcords   to  afiume   the  Sovereignty  into  his  tfU^U^,  A- 
fingle  hands,  he  durft  not  entertain  it  under  f?^  ^ftfU 
the  fatal  name  of  king,   but  clothed  himfclf  </  *&$•      * 
with  the   more  plaufible    fiile  of  emperor ;   t^rz^*£ 
which    neverthelefs    could    not    fecure   him  ^ 
from   the  fatal  flab  that  was  given  him   by  f 

Brutus  in  revenge,  on  the  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Our  neighbours  of  Holland  traced  this 
example  at  the  heels,  when  upon  recovery  of 
their  freedom  from  Spain,  they   bind  them-  Cathsin 
felves  by  an  oath  to  abjure   the  government,  jhof€ 

*  J  ^  '  days  were 

b  not 
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not  like    not  on]y  0f  king-  Philip,  but  of  all  kings  for 


an  old 
almanack,  ever. 


Kings  being  cafhiered  out  of  Rome,  then 
the  right  of  liberty,  together  with  the  govern- 
ment, was  retained  within  the  hands  and  bounds 
of  the  Patrician  or  Senatorian  order  of  nobility  -, 
the  people  not  being  admitted  into  any  mare, 
till  partly  by  mutinies  and  partly  by  importuni- 
ties, they  compelVd  the  fenate  to  grant  them  an 
intereft  in  offices  of  flate,  and  in  the  legifla- 
tive  power,  which  were  circumfcribed  before 
within    the    bounds    of  the  fenate.     Hence 
arofe  thofe  officers  called  tribunes,  and  thofe 
conventions  called  aifemblies   of  the  people, 
which  were  as  bridles  to  reftrain  the  power 
and  ambition  of  the  fenate,  or  nobility.  Before 
the  ereclxm  of  thofe,  whilftallwasin  the  hands 
of  the  fenate,  the  nation  was  accounted  free, 
No  laws   becaufe  not  fubjecled  to  the  will  of  any  fingle 
"bot  vtfth    Pei*f°n  :     But  afterwards  they   were   free  in- 
thepeo-    deed,  when  no  laws  could  be  impofed  upon 
JcnVin0  '  them  without  a  confent  firft  had  in  the  peo- 
their  af-    p]e's  affemblies :     fo  that  the  government  in 

icmbiitS 

the  end  came  to  be  fettled  in  an  equal  mix- 
tq,a*t*  (mt  ture.  of  both  interefts,  patrician    and   popu- 
6,<nv  fenql  lar  ;  under  which  form,  they  attained  to  the 
height  of  all  their  glory   and   greatnefs.     In 
this  form 'of  free-ftate,  we  now  fee  the  Vene- 
tian, 
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tian,  where    the   patrician    is  predominant, 
and  the  people  a  little  too  much  kept  under. 
The  fame  form  is  embraced  alfo  by  our  neigh- 
bours the   United  Provinces ;     but  the  bell      ,       f 
part  of  their  intereft  lies  depofited   in   the    h&nf' 
hands  of  the  people.     Rome  kept    up   their 
fen  ate    as   their    {landing   council,    for    the 
managing    of    ft  ate- affairs,     which    require 
wifdom  and  experience  :    but  as  for  making 
of    laws,    and    the    main    a£ts    of    fjpre- 
macy,  they   were   referved   to  the  grand  af- 
femblies ;  fo  that  die  people  gav€__rules  where- 
by to  govern,  and  the  fecrets  of  government 
were   intrufted  in   the  hands   of  the   fenate.  . 

And  this  commonwealth    ever  thriv'd  beft,  ^ t  hfrt  ■ 
when  the  people  had  mod  power,     and  ufed/^^^^ 
moil  moderation  :    and  though  they  made  ufe  (X/^x  6rvt 
of  it  now  and  then  to  fly  out  into  extravagant  **#  cU*w 
courfes,  yet  they  were   no  lafting   fits,  like  •^k'^*^1  *** 
thofe  diftempers  that  brake  out  through  the 
ambition  of  the  fenators.     Befides,  we  can- 
not but  take  notice,   as  long   as  the  popular 
intereft  continued   regular,  and  more  predo- 
minant than  the  other,    fo  long    the  people 
were  fecure  of  their  liberties  :  which  enjoy- 
ment, was  a  good  allay  and  recompence,  for 
many   harm   inconveniences    that   brake   out 
when  they  were  unruly  and  irregular  :  where- 
as, when   the  fenate  afterwards  worm'd  the    ■ 
people  out  of  power,  as  that  defign  went  on 

,  b  2  by 
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by  degrees,  fo  Rome  loft  her   liberty  3    the 

fenate  domineering  over  the  people,  and  par- 

The  R  .  t*cular  factions  over  the  fenate,  till  thofe  fac- 

mans       tions  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  at  length 

rights  and'ie  toat  was  head  °^  tne  paramount  furviving 

liberties,  faction,    bv    name  Csfar,    took  occafion  to 

tifurp  over  all,  fwailowing  up  the   rights  and 

liberties  of  the  Romans,  in   the  gulph   of  a 

fingle  tyranny 


^. 


MM'rU^iNZ      It  was  a  noble  faying,  (though  Machiavel's) 
"  Not  he  that  placeth  a  virtuous  government 

/      %     -vt  "  in  ^1S  own  han^s,  or  family  ;  but  he  that 
If  <c  eftabiifheth  a  free   and    lafting    form,  for 

"  the  people's  conftant  fecurity,  is  moft  to 
c<  be  commended."  Whofoever  hath  this 
opportunity,  may  improve  his  actions  to  a 
greater  height  of  glory,  than  ever  followed 
the  fame  of  any  ambitious  idol  that  hath 
(n^  6  grafp'd  a  monarchy  :    for,    as    Cato   faith    in 

Plutarch,  "  even  the  greateft  kings  or  ty- 
u  rants,  are  far  inferior  to  thofe  that  areemi- 
cc  nent  in  free-ftates  and  commonwealths  ;" 
Nor  were  thofe  mighty  monarchs  of  old,  to  be 
compared  with  "  Epimanondas,  Pericles, 
*<  Themiftccles,  Marcus  Cqrius,  Amilcar, 
*<  Fabius,  and  Scipio,"  and  other  excellent 
captains  in  free-ftates,  which  purchafed 
themfelves  a  fame,  in  defence  of  their  liber- 
ties. 
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ties.  And  though  the  very  name  of  liberty 
was  for  a  time  grown  odious,  or  ridiculous 
among  us,  having  been  long  a  ftranger  in 
thefe  and  other  parts ;  yet,  in  ancient  time, 
nations  were  wont  to  reckon  themfelves  fo 
much  the  more  noble,  as  they  were  free 
from  the  regal  yoke  :  which  was  the  caufe 
why  then  there  were  fo  many  free-ftates  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  it  only  a  mere  gallantry  of  fpirit 
that  excites  men  to  the  love  of  freedom;  but 
experience  afTures  it  to  be  the  mod  commo- 
dious and  profitable  way  of  government,  con- 
ducing every  way  to  the  enlarging  a  people  in 

wealth   and    dominion.      "    It  is  incredible  The  Ro- 
*'  to  be   fpoken    (faith  Saluft)  how    exceed-  mans     . 

i        i       -n  11-  r    i  flounflied 

"  ingly  the  Roman  commonwealth  increaied  moftwhcn 
"  in  a  fhort  time,  after  they   had    obtained  th^ywere 

'  a  free- 

"  liberty."  And  Guicciardine  affirms,  "  That  Hate. 


(( 
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it 

(( 
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free-ftates  muft  needs  be  more  pleafing  to 
God  than  any  other  form,  becaufe  in  them 
more  regaid  is  to  be  bad  to  the  common 
good,  more  care  for  the  impartial  diliribu- 
tion  of  juftice,  and  the  minds  of  men  are 
more  enflamed  thereby  to  the  love  of 
glory  and  virtue,  and  become  much  more 
zealous  in  the  love  of  religion,  than  in  any 


«  other  government  whatfoever." 


It 
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It  is  wonderful  to  confider,  how  mightily 
the    Athenians   were    augmented  in   a   few 
years,  both  in  wealth  and  power,  after  they 
had  freed   themfelves    from  the   tyranny   of 
Piflratus :    but  the  Romans  arrived  to  fuch  a 
height,  as  was  beyond  all  imagination,  after 
the    expulfion    of   their   kings,     and    kingly 
government.     Nor  do   thefe  things    happen 
without  fpecial  reafon  ;  it  being  ufual  in  free- 
ftates  to  be  more  tender  of  the  public  in  all 
'their  decrees,   than    of  particular  interefts  : 
vrhereas  the  cafe  is  otherwife  in  a  monarchy, 
becaufe    in  this    form   the    prince's   pleafure 
weighs  down  all  confederations  of  the  com- 
mon good.     And  hence  it  is,  that  a  nation 
hath   no    fooner  toft  its   liberty,  and  ftoop'd 
under  the  yoke  of  a  fingle  tyrant,   but  it  im- 
mediately lofeth  its  former  luftre,   the   body 
fills    with   ill  humours,    and   may   fwell    in 
titles ;  but  cannot  thrive  either  in  power   or 
riches,  according  to  that  proportion  which  it 
formerly  enjoyed,  becaufe  all  new  acquifitions 
are  appropriated  as  the  prince's  peculiar,  and 
in  no  wife  conduce  to  the  eafe  and  benefit  of 
the  public. 

l/^fWA  ^  was  ^ie  P^de  of  Richard  Nevil,  the  great 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  he  reckoned  it  the 
greatefl:  of  earthly  glories,  to  be  called,  (as 
indeed   he  was)  a   king-maker,    in   that  he 

made 
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made  and  unmade  kings  at  his  pleafure  :  for 
we  read  in  our  Chronicles,  how  that  he  firffc 
pull'd  down  the  houfe  of  Lancafler,  and 
brought  king  Henry  the  fixth  from  a  crown 
to  a  prifon  ;  fetting  up  the  title  of  the  houfe 
of  York,  in  the  perfon  of  king  Edward  the 
fourth  :  afterwards,  he  depofed  this  Edward, 
drave  him  out  of  England,  and  reftored  the 
fame  Henry  to  the  crown,  whom  he  had 
before  deprefs'd.  But  the  great  query  is, 
Wherefore,  and  how  this  was  done  ?  One 
would  have  thought,  there  had  been  no  hope 
of  reconciliation  betwixt  him  and  the  houfe 
of  Lancafter,  having  fo  highly  difobliged 
them,  in  calling  down  and  imprifoning  the 
perfon  of  Henry  :  Buf  yet  it  is  very  obferv- 
able  of  this  man,  Warwick,  being  on  a  fud~ 
den  difcontented  with  the  change  that  he  had 
made,  becaufe  he  miffed  of  thofe  ends  which 
he  aimed  at,  in  bringing  it  about ;  and  per- 
ceived other  perfons  (whom  he  conceived  his 
inferiors,)  to  partake  of  the  intereft  and  favour 
of  EdwTard  ->  therefore  out  of  an  emulous  im- 
patience of  fpirit,  he  prefently  caff,  about  to 
undo  all  that  before  he  had  done  ;  he  fup- 
preft  the  new  government,  to  advance  the 
old. 

From  which  piece  of  fiery,  we  may  very 
well  conclude,  how  unfafe  it  is  in  a  new  al- 
teration, 
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tefation,  to  truft  any  man  with  too  great  a 
mare  of  government,  or  place  of  truft ;  for 
fuch  perfons  ftand  ever  ready  (like  that  War- 
wick) upon  any  occafion  of  difcontent,  or  of 
ferving  their  own  interests,  to  betray  and 
alter  the  government ;  efpecially  if  they  have 
Warwick's  main  guard,  that  is,  if  they  can 
(as  he  did)  bring  the  prince  whom  they 
formerly  difobliged,  to  come  in  upon  their 
own  terms,  and  upon  fuch  conditions  as  may 
bridle  him,  and  fecure  the  power  fo  in  their 
own  hands,  that  whilft  he  king  it  only  in 
title,  themfelves  may  be  kings  de  fafto>  and 
leave  their  old  friends  in  the  lurch,  or 
yield  them  up  at  mercy  (as  Warwick  did)  to 
gratify  the  tyrant,  and  their  own  tyrannical 
ambition. 

How  much  therefore  doth  it  concern  every 
commonwealth,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  fee  and 
beware  that  Warwick's  Ghoft  be  not  conjur'd 
up  again  to  aft  a  part  in  feme  new  tragedy. 


t    i    3 
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^HE  Romans  haying  jirftly  and  nobly 
freed  themfelves  from  the  tyranny  cf 
kings,  and  being  in  time  brought  to 
underftand  that  the  intereft  of  freedom  confifts 
in  a  due  and  orderly  fucceffion  of  the  fupreme 
affemblies  -,  they  then  made  it  their  care,  by 
all  good  ways  and  means,  to  fortify  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  eftablifh  it  in  a  free  enjoy 
ment  of  that  interest,  as  the  only  bar  to  the 
return  of  kings,  and  their  main  fecurity  againd 
the  fubtil  mining  of  kingly  humours  and  ufurpa- 
tions.  The  publick  Roftra,  or  pulpits*  found- 
ed out  the  commendations  of  freedom ;  their 
augurs,  or  prophets,  found  freedom  written 
in  the  entrails  of  beads,  and  collected  it  from 

B  the 
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the  flight  of  the  aufpicious  bird,  the  fun-dar- 
ing eagle,  fpreading  her  wings  aloft  over  the 
Capitol :  the  common  people  alfo,  in  their 
common  difcourfes,  breathed  nothing  but 
freedom,  and  ufed  the  frequent  mention  of  it 
as  a  charm  againft  the  return  of  tyranny. 

Nor  was  it  without  reafon,  that  this  brave 

and  a£tive  people  were  fo  ftudioufly  devoted 

to  the  prefervation   of  their  freedom,   when 

they  had   once  attained  it,  coniidering  how 

eafy  and  excellent  it  is  above   all  other  forms 

of  government,    if  it    be    kept    within    due 

bounds  and  order.     It  is  an  undeniable  rule, 

The  peo-  that  the  people  (that  is,  fuch  as  ihall  be  fuc- 

Lftkeep-  ceffively  chofen  to  reprefent  the  people)  are 

ers  of       the  beft  keepers  of  their  own  liberties ;  and  that 

libercier  for  thefe  following  reafons. 

iflreafon.      Firft,  Becaufe  they  never  think  of  ufurping 

Eecaufe     oyer  ot]ier  mens  rights,  but  mind  which  way 

people      to   preferve  their  own  :  whereas,    the  cafe  is 

"h^k  of   ^ar  otherwife  among  kings  and  grandees,  as 
ufurping  all  nations  in  the  world  have  felt  to  fome  pur- 

mens01  P°^e  >  ^ox  ^y  natural'y  rnove  within  the  cir- 
rigkts.  cle  of  domination,  as  in  their  proper  center ; 
and  count  it  no  lefs  fecurity  than  wifdom  and 
policy,  to  brave  it  over  the  people.  Thus 
Suetonius  tells  us,  how  Cadar,  CrafTus,  and 
another,  Societatem  iniere>  nequid  ageretur  m 
repub.  quod  difplicuiffet  ulli  e  tribus :  "  Made  a 
bargain    between    themfelves,     that    nothing 

mould 
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fhould  be  done  in  the  Commonwealth  that  dif- 
pleafed  either  of  them  three."  Such  another 
triumvirate  of  grandees  was  that  of  Auguftus, 
Lepidus,  and  Antony,  who  agreed  to  {hare 
the  world  between  themfelves  ;  and  traced  the 
fame  paths  as  the  other  did,  to  the  top  of 
worldly  tyranny,  over  the  ruins  of  their  coun- 
try's liberties  :  they  faved  and  deftroyed,  de- 
prenTed  and  advanced  whom  they  pleafed,  with 
a  wet  finger.  But  whilft  the  government  re- 
mained untouched  in  the  people's  hands,  every 
particular  man  lived  fafe,  (except  the  am- 
bitious) and  no  man  could  be  undone,  unlefs 
a  true  and  fatisfa&ory  reafon  were  rendered  to 
the  world  for  his  deft  ruction. 

Secondly,  The  people  are  "  be'ft  keepers  of  ^^ 
their  own  liberty,    becaufe  it  is  ever  the  peo-  pie's  care 
pie's  care  to  fee,  that  authority  be  fo  conftitut- "^^ 
ed,  that  it  mall  be  rather  a  burthen  than  be-  authority 
nefit  to  thofe  that  undertake  it;  and  be  qua-  tuted  for" 
lified  with  fuch  flender  advantages  of  profit  or  Public 
pleafure,  that  men  fhall  reap  little  by  the  en- 
joyment.    The  happy   confequence  whereof 
is  this,  that  none   but  honed,  generous,  and 
public  fpirits,  will  then  defire  to  be  in  autho- 
rity,  and   that  only   for  the   common   good* 
Hence  it  was,  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  Ro- 
man  liberty,  there  was  no  canvafling  of  voices  ; 
but  fingle  and  plain  hearted  men  were  called, 
intreated,    and  in  a  manner  forced  with  im- 

B  z  portunity 
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portunity  to  the  helm  of  government,  in  re- 
gard of  that  great  trouble   and  pains  that  fol- 
lowed the  employment.      Thus  Cincinnatus 
was  fetch'd  out  of  the  field  from  his  plow,  and 
placed  (much   againft  his  will)  in  the  fublime 
dignity  of  dictator :   fo  the    noble    Camillus, 
and  Fabius,  and   Curius,  were,    with   much 
ado,  drawn  from  the  recreation  of  gardening, 
to  the  trouble  of  governing  :  and  the  coiiful- 
year  being   over,    they  returned   with   much 
gladnefs  again  to  their  private  employment, 
^dreafoiu      A  third  reafon    why   the    people  in    their 
in  power  fupreme  affemblies  fucceffively  chofen,  are  the 
"  the       beft  keepers  of  their  liberty,    is,  becaufe  as 
ventive     motion  in  bodies  natural,  fo  fucceffion  in  civil, 
is  the  grand  preventive  of  corruption.     The 
truth  of  this   will  appear  very  clearly,  if  we 
weigh  the  effects  of  every  ftanding   authority 
from  firft  to  laft  in    the  Roman   ftate :    for 
whilft   they  were    governed    by  a   continued 
power  in  one  and  the  fame  hands,  the  people 
wrere  ever  in  danger  of  lofing  their  liberty  ; 
fometimes  in  danger  of  being  fwallowed  up  by 
kingly  afpirers,  witnefs  the  deiign  of  Madius, 
Manlius,  and  others ;  fometimes  in  danger  of 
a  furprize  by  a  grandee  cabinet  or  junta,   who 
by  contracting  a  particular   intereft,    diftinct 
from  that  which    they   had   in  common  with 
the  people,  fo  ordered  the    matter   in    time, 
that  partly  by  their  own*  ftren?th,  and  partly 

by 


motion, 
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by  advantage  of  power,  to  gratify  and  curb 
whom  they  pleafed,  and  to  wind  in  other 
counfels  and  parties  to  their  own,  they  frill 
brought  the  lefler  into  fuch  fubje&ion,  that 
in  the  end  they  were  forced  all,  either  to  yield 
to  the  pleafure  of  the  grandees,  or  be  broken 
by  them.  By  thefe  practices,  they  produced 
that  tipftart  tyranny  of  the  Decemviri,  when 
ten  men  made  a  fhift  to  enflave  the  fenate,  as 
well  as  the  people.  Laftly,  by  continuing 
power  too  long  in  the  hands  of  particular  per- 
fons,  they  were  fwallowed  up  by  two  trium- 
virates of  emperors  by  turns,  who  never  left 
pecking  at  one  another,  till  Julius  and  Au- 
guftus,  having  beaten  all  competitors  out  of 
the  field,  fubjected  all  to  the  will  of  a  fingle 
emperor.  If  this  were  fo  among  the  Romans, 
how  happy  then  is  any  nation,  and  how  much 
ought  they  to  joy  in  the  wiidom  and  juftice  of 
their  truftees,  where  certain  limits  and  bounds 
are  fixed  to  the  powers  in  being,  by  a  declared 
fuccefiion  of  the  fupreme  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  ?  ,      r 

r      r  4th  reafon 

A  fourth  reafon  is,  Becaufe  a  fuccefiion  of  Afuc- 
fupreme  powers  doth  not  only  keep  them  from  ^preme 
corruption,  but  it  kills  that  grand  cankerworm  ppwer 
of  a  Commonwealth,  to  wit,  faction  :  for,  as  canker-* 
faction  is  an  adhering  to,   and  a  promoting  of  worm  °r 
an  intereft,  that  is   diftind  from  the  true  and  m0n- 
declared  intereft  of  (late  :    fo  it  is  a  matter  of  wfaItrh'  f.° 

wit,  fafti- 

B   3  neccflity,  on. 
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necefilty,  that  thofe  that  drive  it  on  muft  have 
time  to  improve  their  flights  and  projects,  in 
difguifing  their  defigns,  drawing  in  inftru- 
ments  and  parties,  and  in  worming  out  of  their 
oppofitcs.  The  effecting  of  all  this,  requires 
fome  length  of  time  :  therefore  the  only  pre- 
vention is  a  due  fucceflion  and  revolution  of 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 

That  this  is  moft  true,  appears  not  only  by 
reafon,  but  by  example  :  if  we  obferve  the  fe- 
veral  turns  of  faction  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment.    What  made  their  kings  fo  bold,  as  to 
incroach  and  tyrannize  over  the  people,  but 
the  very  fame  courfe  that  heightened  our  kings 
heretofore  in  England,  to  wit,  a  continuation 
of  power  in  their  own  perfons  and   families  ? 
Then,  after  the  Romans  became  a  Common- 
wealth, was  it  not  for  the  fame  reafon,  that 
the  fenate  fell  into  fuch  heats  and  fits  among 
themfelves  ?     Did  not  Appius  Claudius,   and 
his  junta,  by  the  fame  means,  lord  it  over  the 
fenate  ?  Whence  was  it,  that  Sylla  and  Marius 
caufed  fo  many  profcriptions,  cruelties,  and 
combuftions  in  Rome,  but  by  an  extraordinary 
continuation  of  power  in  themfelves  ?    How 
came  it  to  pafs  likewife,  that  Julius  Csfar  af- 
pired,  and  in  the  end   attained  the  empire? 
and,  that  the  people  of  Rome  quite  loft  their 
liberty;  was  it  not  by  the  fame  means  ?    For, 
had  not  the  fenate  and  people  fo  long  protract- 

ed 
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cd  the  power  of  Pompey  and  Ca?far  ;  had 
Pompey  had  lefs  command  in  Alia,  and  Caefar 
lefs  in  Gallia,  Rome  might  have  flood  much 
longer  in  the  pofTeffion  of  her  liberty. 

After  the  death  of  Casfar,  it  was  probable 
enough,-  jthey  might  then  have  recovered  their 
liberty,  but  that  they  ran  again  into  the  fame 
error,  as  before  :  for  by  a  continuation  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  Odtavius,  Lepidus,  and 
Antony,  the  Commonwealth  came  to  be  rent 
and  divided  into  three  feveral  factions ;  two 
of  which  being  worn  out  by  each  other,  only 
Octavius  remained  ;  who  confidering,  that  the 
title  of  Perpetual  Dictator  was  the  ruin  of 
his  father  Julius,  continued  the  government 
only  for  a  fet  time,  and  procured  it  to  be 
fettled  upon  himfelf  but  for  ten  years.  But 
what  was  the  effect  of  this  continuation  of 
power  ?  Even  this,  that  as  the  former  pro- 
tractings  had  been  the  occaiions  of  faction,  fo 
this  produced  a  tyranny  :  for,  at  the  end  of 
every  ten  years,  he  wanted  no  pretence  to  re- 
new a  leafe  of  the  government  ;  and  by  this 
means  fo  played  his  cards,  that  at  length  he 
eafily  and  utterly  extinguifhed  the  fmall  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  freedom. 

The  obfervation  then  arifing  from  hence, 
is  this,  that  the  only  way  for  a  people  to  pre- 
ferve  themfelves  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
freedom,  and  to  avoid  thofe  fatal  inconvenien- 

B  4  ces 
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ces  of  faction  and   tyranny,  is,  to  maintain  a 
due  and  orderly  fucceffion  of  power  and  per- 
fons.  This  was,  and  is,  good  Commonwealths 
language ;  and  without  this  rule,  it  is  impoffible 
any  nation  mould  long  fubfift  in  a  flate  of  free- 
dom.    So   that  die  wifdom,    the  piety,  the 
juftice,  and  the  felf-denial  of  thofe  governors  in 
free-ilates,  is  worthy  of  all  honour  and  admi- 
ration, who  have,  or  mall  at  any  time  as  wil- 
lingly refign  their  trufts,    as   ever  they   took 
them  up  ;  and  have  fo  far  denied  themfelves, 
as  to  prefix  limits  and  bounds  to  their  own  au- 
thority.    This  was  it  that  made  Brutus  fo  fa- 
mous in  the  begin  nine  of  the  Roman  Com- 
mon wealth.     For  this   alfo   it  was,  that  hif- 
.  tory   hath  left  fo  reverend  a  remembrance  of 
Scipio,  Camiilus,  and  Virginus  ;    as  did  Cato 
like  wife  of  Pompey  :    whilft   the  ten  grandee 
ufurpers,  wijh  Sylla  and  Csefar,  and  the  names 
of  others  that  practifed  the  contrary,  are  left 
as  odious  upon  the  Roman  record,  as  the  name 
of  Richard  the  third  will  be  in  our  modern 
chronicle,  to  all  pofterity. 
jthreafcn      A  fifth  reafon  to  prove  the  life  of  liberty 
fionof     ^es  *n  fucceffion   of  powers  and  perfons,  is, 
powers     becaufe  it  is  the  only  remedy  againft  felf-feek- 
fonsisthe^g*    with  all  the  powerful  temptations  and 
only  re-   charrnsof  felf-intereit  :  for  the  attaining  of  par- 
againft     ticular  ends  requires  length  of  time,  as  well 
fcif-feek-  as  t]yC  creating  and  promoting  of  a  faction: 

both 
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both  thefe  defigns  rnufl  lie  long  in  fermenta- 
tion, or  elfe  they  can  never  £ain  the  beloved 
opportunity  to  bring  matters  to  perfection. 
The  truth  of  this  appears  likewife  in  the  ftory 
of  the  Roman  fiate  :  for,  as  long  as  all  authority 
was  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  {landing  fe- 
nate,  they  being  more  ftudious  of  their  own, 
than  the  common  good,  in  a  fhort  time  the 
Commonwealth  was  turned  altogether  into  a 
private  ;  infomuch,  that  the  people  became 
not  only  incapable  of  any  honour  and  authority, 
but  well-nigh  reduced  to  flat  beggary.  Hence 
it  was,  that  fo  many  quarrels  and  combuftions 
arofe  one  after  another  :  for,  the  great  ones 
having  made  ufe  of  their  time,  in  drawing  all 
to  themfelves,  the  people  were  forced  to  live 
upon  borrowing ;  and  when  they  could  bor- 
row no  longer,  they  fell  into  a  general  muti- 
ny, and  forfook  the  city  :  nor  could  they  be 
pacified  till  all  accounts  were  quitted  ;  and 
then,  with  much  ado,  they  were  wrought  upr 
on  with  the  eloquence  of  Menenius  Agrippa, 
with  his  excellent  fable  of  a  mutiny  in  a  natural 
body,  among  the  members  againft  the  belly. 

Thus,  as  the  firfi:  infurrection  was  occafion- 
ed  by  the  ufury  and  exactions  of  the  great 
ones;  who  by  their  long  continuance  in  power 
had  drawn  all  unto  themfelves  :  fo  the  fecond 
was  occasioned  by  the  lordlinefs  of  thofe  ten 
perfons,  who  being  eledted  to  do  juftice,  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  the  laws,  made  ufe  of  their  time, 
only  to  confirm  their  power,  and  greaten  them- 
felves, by  replenishing  their  own  coffers,  in- 
groffing  of  offices,  and  preferring  their  own 
kindred  and  alliances :  :and  at  length,  improv- 
ed felf-intereft  fo  high,  that  they  domineered, 
like  abfolute  tyrants,  advancing  and  depreffing 
whom  they  pleafed,  without  refpett  of  merit 
or  infufficiency,  vice  or  virtue  ;  fo  that  having 
fecured  all  in  their  own  hands,  they  over-ruled 
their  fellow-fenators  at  pleafure,  as  well  as  the 
people. 

Many  more  instances  of  after-times  might 
be  given ;  but  thefe  are  fufficient  whereupon 
to  ground  this  obfervation,  that  as  the  firft 
founders  of  the  Roman  liberty  did  well  in  dri- 
ving out  their  kings  ;  fo  on  the  other  fide, 
they  did  very  ill  in  fettling  a  {landing  authority 
within  themfelves :  for,  by  this  means,  lying 
open  to  the  temptations  of  honour  and  profit, 
(which  are  fails  too  big  for  any  human  bulk) 
they  wrere  immediately  fwallowed  up  of  felf ; 
and  taking  their  rife  from  the  opportunity  of 
a  continued  power,  made  ufe  of  the  public 
only  to  advance  their  private,  whereby  they 
put  the  Commonwealth  into  frequent  flames 
of  difcontent  and  fedition;  which  might  all 
have  been  prevented,  could  they  have  denied 
themfelves  at  firft,  and  fettled  the  flate  free 
indeed,  (as  they  ought  to  have  done)  by  plac- 
ing 
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ing  an  orderly  fucceffion  of  fupreme  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

A  fixth  reafon,   why  a  free  ftate  is  much  6th  reafoa 
more  excellent  than  a  government  by  grandees  of  aiigo- 
or  kings;  and,  that  the   people  are   the  beft  ^ernment 
keepers  of  their  own  liberties,  is,  becaufe,  as  good  and 
the  end  of  all  government  is  (or  ought  to  be)  ^e  of 
the  good  and  eafe  of  the  people,  in  a  fecure  pie,  they 
enjoyment  of  their   rights,   without  preflure  Whe£n^ 
and  oppreffion  :    fo  queftionlefs   the  people,  ftoe  pin- 
who  are  moft  fenfible  of  their  own  burthens, c  e! 
being  once  put  into  a  capacity  and  freedom  of 
acting,  are  the  moft  likely  to  provide  remedies 
for  their  own  relief ;  they   only   know  where 
the  fhoe  wrings,  what  grievances  are  moft  hea- 
vy, and  what  future  fences  they  ftand  in  need 
of,  to  fhelter  them  from  the  injurious  affaults 
of  thofe  powers   that  are   above    them :  and 
therefore  it  is  but  reafon,  they  fhould  fee  that 
none  be  interefted  in   the  fupreme  authority, 
but  perfons  of  their  own   election,   and  fuch 
as  muft  in  a  fhort  time  return  again  into  the 
fame  condition  with   themfelves,    to  reap  the 
fame  benefit  or  burthen,   by  the  laws  enabled, 
that  befals  the  reft  of  the  people.     Then  the 
iflue  of  fuch  a  conftitution  muft  needs  be  this, 
that  no  load  fhall  be  laid  upon  any,  but  what 
is  common  to  all,   and  that  always  by  common 
confent;  not  to  ferve  the  lufts  of  any,  but  on- 
ly to  fupply  the  neceffities  of  their  country. 

But 
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But  when  it  happens,  that  a  fupreme  power 
long  continues  in  the  hands  of  any  perfon  or 
perfons  -,  they,  by  greatnefs  of  place,  being 
feated  above  the  middle  region  of  the  people, 
fit  fecure  from  all  winds  and  weathers,  and 
from  thole  ftorms  of  violence  that  nip  and  ter- 
rify the  inferior  part  of  the  world :  whereas, 
if  by  a  fuccefiive  revolution  of  authority,  they 
come  to  be  degraded  of  their  earthly  godheads, 
and  return  into  the  fame  condition  with  other 
mortals,  they  muft  needs  be  the  more  fenfible 
and  tender  of  what  (hall  be  laid  upon  them. 
The  ftrongeft  obligation  that  can  be  laid  upon 
any  man  in  publick  matters,  is,  to  fee  that  he 
engage  in  nothing  but  what  muft  either  of- 
fensively or  beneficially  reflect  upon  himfelf : 
for  as,  if  any  be  never  fo  good  a  patriot,  yet 
if  his  power  be  prolonged,  he  will  find  it  hard 
to  keep  felf  from  creeping  in  upon  him,  and 
prompting  him  to  fome  extravagancies  for  his 
own  private  benefit ;  fo,  on  the  other  fide,  if 
he  be  fhortly  to  return  to  a  condition  common 
with  the  reft  of  his  brethren,  felf-intereft  binds 
him  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  juft  and  equal ; 
he  himfelf  being  to  reap  the  good  or  evil  of 
what  is  done,  as  well  as  the  meaneft  of  the, 
people. 

This  without  controverfy  muft  needs  be  the 
mod  noble,  the  moft  juft,  and  the  moft  ex- 
cellent   way    of  government  in  free-ftates ; 

without 
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without  which,  it  is  obvious  to  common  fenfe, 
no  nation  can  long  continue  in  a  ftate  of  free- 
dom: as  appears  likewife  by  example  out  of 
the  Roman  ftory.  For  what  more  noble  pa- 
triots were  there  ever  in  the  world,  than  the 
Roman  fenators  were,  whilft  they  were  kept 
under  by  their  kings,  and  felt  the  fame  bur- 
thens of  their  fury,  as  did  the  reft  of  the  peo- 
ple? but  afterwards  being  freed  from  the  kingly 
yoke,  and  having  fecured  all  power  within  the 
hands  of  themfelves  and  their  pofterity,  they 
at  length  fell  into  the  fame  abfurditiesthat  had 
been  before  committed  by  their  kings ;  fo  that 
this  new  yoke  became  more  intolerable  than 
the  former.  Nor  could  the  people  rind  any 
remedy,  until  they  procured  that  neceffary  of- 
fice of  the  tribunes  ;  who  being  inverted  with 
a  temporary  authority  by  the  people's  election, 
remained  the  more  fenfible  of  their  condition, 
and  were  as  moderators  between  the  power  of 
the  great  ones,  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

What  more  excellent  patriot  could  there  be 
than  Manlius,  till  he  became  corrupted  by 
time  and  power  ?  Who  more  noble,  and  cour- 
teous, and  well-affected  to  the  common  good, 
than  was  Appius  Claudius  at  firft?  but  after- 
wards, havino-  obtained  a  continuation  of  the 
government  in  his  own  hands,  he  foon  loft  his 
primitive  innocency  and  integrity,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  all  the  practices  of  an  abiolute  ty- 
rant. 
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rant.  Many  others  might  be  reckoned  up.  And 
f     therefore  hence  it  was,  that  when  the  fenate 
(for  fome  reafons)  thought  to  continue  Lucius 
Quintius  in  the  confulfhip  longer  than  the  ufual 
time ;  that  gallant  man  utterly  refufed  it,  and 
chofe  rather  to  deny  himfelf,  than  that  a  pre- 
cedent fo  prejudicial  to  the  Roman  freedom 
fliould  be  made  for  his  fake,  by  a  prerogative 
of  authority  in  his  hands,  beyond  the  ordinary 
cuftom. 
7threafon      A  feventh   reafon  why  a  people  qualified 
with  a  due  and  orderly  fucceflion  of  their  fu- 
preme  affemblies,  are  the  befl  keepers  of  their 
own  liberties,  is,  becaufe,  as  in  other  forms, 
thofe  perfons  only  have  accefs  to  government, 
who  are  apt  to  ferve  the  luft  and  will  of  the 
prince,  or  elfe  are  parties  or  compilers  with 
govern-    fome   powerful   faction  :  fo   in   this  form   of 
ment  the  government  by  the  people,  the  door  of  dignity 
dignity     ftands  open  to  all  (without  exception)  that  af- 
iiands       cend  thither  by  the  Heps  of  worth  and  virtue: 
that  de-    the  confideration  whereof  hath  this  noble  effect 

fcend  thi-  jn  free  ftates    that  it  edges  mens  fpirits  with  an 

tner  by  .  •  r    t      i 

the  fteps  active  emulation,  and  raifeth   them  to  a  lofty 

SnuePtchofdefignandadtion.      . 

The  truth  of  this  is  very  obfervable  in  the 
Roman  ftate  ;  for,  during  the  vaffalage  of  that 
people  under  kings,  we  read  not  of  any  notable 
exploits,  but  find  them  confined  within  a  nar- 
row compafs,  opprefied  at  home,  and  ever  and 

anon 
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anon  ready  to  be  fwallowed  up  by  their  ene- 
mies. After  this  government  of  kings  was 
abolifhed,  you  know  that  of  grandees  in  a  ftand- 
ino-  fenate  was  next  erected  ;  under  which  form 
they  made  fhift  to  enlarge  their  bounds  a  little: 
but  the  moft  they  could  then  do,  was  only  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  the  attempts  of  the 
banifhed  Tarquins,  and  thofe  petty  neighbours 
that  envied  the  fmallincreafe  of  their  dominion. 
But  at  length,  when  the  ftate  was  made  free 
indeed,  and  the  people  admitted  into  a  fhare 
and  intereft  in  the  government,  as  well  as  the 
great  ones;  then  it  was,  and  never  till  then, 
that  their  thoughts  and  power  began  to  exceed 
the  bounds  of  Italy,  and  afpire  towards  that 
prodigious  empire.  For,  while  the  road  of 
preferment  lay  plain  to  every  man,  no  public 
work  was  done,  nor  any  conqueft  made  ;  but 
every  man  thought  he  did  and  conquered  all 
for  himfelf,  as  long  as  he  remained  valiant  and 
virtuous  :  it  was  not  alliance,  nor  friendfliip, 
nor  faction,  nor  riches,  that  could  advance 
men;  but  knowledge,  valour,  and  virtuous 
poverty,  was  preferred  above  them  all. 

For  the  confirmation  whereof,  we  find  in 
the  fame  ftory,  how  that  many  of  their  brave 
patriots  and  conquerors  were  men  of  the  mean- 
eft  fortune,  and  of  fo  rare  a  temper  of  fpirit, 
that  they  little  cared  to  improve  them,  or  en- 
rich themfelves  by  their  public  emplovment: 

fo 
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fo  that  when  they  died,  they  were  fain  to  be 
buried  at   the  public  charge.     We  find   Cin- 
einnatus,  a  man  of  mean  fortune,  fetch'd  from 
the  plough,  to  the  dignity  of  a  dictator  :  for 
he  had  no  more  than  four  acres  of  land,  which 
he  tilled  with  his  own  hands.     Yet  fo  it  hap- 
pened, that  when  the  Roman  conful  with  his 
whole  army  was  in  great  peril,  being  circum- 
vented and  flraitned  by  the  Equuns,  and  the 
city  of  Rome  itfelf  in  a  trembling  condition  $ 
then,  with  one  confent,  theypitch'd  uponCin- 
cinatus,  as  the  fitted  man  for  their  deliverance : 
and  he  behaved  himfelf  fo  well,  with  fo  much 
magnanimity,  integrity,  and  wifdom,  that  he 
relieved  the  conful,  routed  and  utterly  fubdued 
the  enemy,  and  gave  as  it  were  a  new  life  to 
his  country's  liberties :  which  work  being  over, 
he  with  all  willingnefs  quitted  his  authority  > 
and  returned  to  the  condition  of  a  painful  pri- 
vate life. 

This  example  might  feem  ilrange,  but  that 
we  know  it  was  ordinary  in  that  ftate,  till  it 
grew  corrupt  again  ;  for  we  read  alfo,  how 
Lucius  Tarquin,  (not  of  the  tyrant's  family)  a 
man  of  mean  fortune,  yet  of  great  worth,  was 
ehofen  general  of  the  horfe,  and  drawn  to  it 
out  of  the  country,  in  which  place  he  furpafied 
all  the  Roman  youth  for  gallant  behaviour. 
Such  another  plain  country-fellow  was  Attilius 
Regulus,  thefcourge  of  Carthage  in  his  time; 

4  of 
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of  whom  many  eminent  points  of  bravery  were 
recorded :  as  were  alfo  molt  of  thofe  heroic 
fpirits  that  fucceeded,  down  to  the  times  of 
Lucius  Paulus  Emilius,  by  whole  conquefts* 
the  firft  charms  and  inchantments  of  luxury 
were  brought  out  of  A(ia  to  Rome,  and  there 
they  foon  fwallowed  up  the  remainders  of  pri- 
mitive integrity  and  fimplicity.  And  yet  it  is 
very  obfervable  alio,  that  fo  much  of  the  an- 
cient feveritv  was  remaining  ftiU  even  in  the 
time  of  this  Paulus,  the  famous  general,  that 
a  lilver  dilh,  that  was  part  of  the  fpoil,  being 
given  to  a  fon  in  law  of  his,  who  had  fought 
Hourly  in  that  war,  it  was  thought  a  great  re- 
ward ;  andobfervedby  the  hiftorian,  to  be  the 
firit  piece  of  plate  that  was  ever  feen  in  the 
family. 

This  observation  then  arifes  from  this  dif- 
courfe,  that  as  Rome  never  thrived  till  it  was 
fettled  in  a  freedom  of  the  people  ;  fo  that 
freedom  was  preferved,  and  that  intereft  bell 
advanced,  when  all  places  of  honour  and  truft 
were  expofed  to  men  of  merit,  without  dif- 
tinction  ;  which  happinefs  could  never  be  ob- 
tained, until  the  people  were  inflated  in  a  ca- 
pacity of  preferring  whom  they  thought  worthy, 
by  a  freedom  of  electing  men  fucceflively  into 
their  fupreme  offices  and  alTemblies.  So  long 
as  this  cuflom  continued,  and  merit  took  place, 
the  people  made  fhift  to  keep  and  encreafe 

C  their 
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their  liberties :  but  when  it  lay  negledted,  and 
the  ftream  of  preferment  began  to  run  along 
with  the  favour  and  pleafure  of  particular  power- 
ful men,  then  vice  and   compliance  making 
way  for  advancement,  the  people  could  keep 
their  liberties  no  longer  ;  but  both  their  liber- 
ties and  themfelves  were  made  the  price  of 
every  man's  ambition  and  luxury. 
8threafon      The  eighth  reafon,  why  the  people  in  their 
The  peo-  affemblies  are  the  beft  keepers  of  their  liberty, 
bdtkeep!  1S>  becaufe  it  is  they  only  that  are  concerned 
ers  of      in  the  point  of  liberty  :    for  whereas  in  other 
berty/be-  f°rrns  the  main  intereft  and  concernment  both 
caufetheyof  kings  and  grandees,    lies  either  in  keeping 
concerned  tne  people  in  utter  ignorance  what  liberty  is, 
m  the      or  e]fe  in  allowing  and  pleafing  them  only  with 
liberty,     the  name  and  fhadow  of  liberty  inftead  of  the 
fubftance  :  fo  in  free-ftates  the  people  being 
fenfible  of  their  paft  condition  in  former  times, 
under  the  power  of  great  ones,  and  comparing 
it  with  the  poffibilities  and  enjoyments  of  the 
.   preient,  become  immediately  inftru&ed,  that 
their  main  intereft  and  concernment  confifts  in 
liberty  \    and   are   taught   by  common   fenfe, 
that  the  only  way  to  fecure  it  from  the  reach 
of  great  ones,  is,  to  place  it  in  the  people's 
hands,  adorned  with  all  the  prerogatives  and 
rights  of  fupremacy.     The  truth  of  it  is,  the 
intereft  of  freedom  is  a  virgin  that  every  one 
feeks  to  deflour  •>  and  like  a  virgin,  it-muft  be 

4  kept 
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kept  from  any  other  form,  or  elfe  (lb  great  is 
the  luft  of  mankind  after  dominion)  there  fol- 
lows a  rape  upon  the  firft  opportunity.  This 
being  confidered,  it  will  eaiily  be  granted, 
that  liberty  muft  needs  lie  more  fecure  in  the 
people's  than  in  any  other's  hands,  becaufe  they 
are  moft  concerned  in  it  :  and  the  careful  eye- 
ing of  this  concernment,  is  that  which  makes 
them  both  jealous  and  zealous;  fo  that  nothing 
will  fatisfy,  but  the  keeping  of  a  conftant 
guard  againft  the  attempts  and  incroachments 
of  any  powerful  or  crafty  underminers. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  people  having  once 
tafted  the  fweets  of  freedom,  are  fo  extream- 
ly  affected  with  it,  that  if  they  difcover,  or  do 
but  fufpedl  the  leaft  defign  to  incroach  upon  it, 
they  count  it  a  crime  never  to  be  forgiven  for 
any  confideration  whatfoever.  Thus  it  was  in 
the  Roman  ftate,  where  one  gave  up  his  chil- 
dren, another  his  brother  to  death,  to  revenge 
an  attempt  againft  common  liberty  :  divers  alfo 
facrificed  their  lives,  to  preferve  it;  and  fome 
their  beft  friends,  to  vindicate  it  upon  bare 
fufpicion  ;  asin  thecafesof  Maelius,  and  Man- 
lius,  and  others,  after  manifeft  violation,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  Caefar. 

Nor  was  it  thus  only  in  Rome;  but  we  find 
alfo  as  notable  inftances  of  revenge  in  the  free- 
people  of  Greece,  upon  the  fame  occafion. 
But  the  moft  notable  of  all,  is  that  which  hap- 

C  2  pened 
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pened  in  the  ifland-of  Corcyra,  during  the  war 
of  Peloponnefus  :  where  the  people  having 
been  rook'd  of  liberty  by  the  flights  and  power 
of  the  grandees,  and  afterwards  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  free-ftates  of  Athens  recovering  it  a- 
gain,  took  occafion  thereupon  to  clap  up 'all 
the  grandees,  and  chopped  off  ten  of  their 
heads  at  one  time,  in  part  of  fatisfaclion  for 
the  injury  :  but  yet  this  would  not  ferve  the 
turn  ;  for,  fome  delay  being  made  in  executing 
of  the  reft,  the  people  grew  fo  inraged,  that 
they  ran,  and  pulled  down  the  very  walls,  and 
buried  them  in  the  ruins  and  rubbifh  of  the 
prifon. 
Jf&ffvU  We  fee  it  alfo  in  the  free  ftate  of  Florence, 
f&6+vu*&.  where  Cofmusthe  firft  founder  of  the  Tufcan- 
tyranny,  having  made  fhip wreck  of  their  liber- 
ty, and  feized  all  into  his  own  hands ;  though 
he  enflaved  their  bodies,  yet  he  could  not  fub- 
due  their  hearts,  nor  wear  their  paft  liberty 
outof  memory  ;  for  upon  the  firft  opportunity, 
they  fought  revenge,  and  a  recovery ;  forcing 
him  to  fly  for  thefafety  of  his  life  :  and  though 
afterwards  he  made  way  for  his  return  and  re- 
eftabliihment  by  treachery,  yet  now  after  fo 
long  a  time,  the  old  freedom  is  frefh  in  me- 
mory, and  would  fhew  itfelf  again  upon  a  fa- 
vourable occafion. 
f/to9ui*i ,  But  of  all  modern  inftances,  the  moft  ftrange 

is  that  of  the  land  of  Koiltein  ;  which  being 

deprived 
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deprived  of  liberty,  and  about  feventy  years 
fince  made  a  dutchy,  and  an  appendix  to  the 
crown  of  Denmark  -,  though  the  inhabitants 
be  but  a  boorifh,  poor,  filly  generation,  yet 
ftill  they  retain  a  fenfe  of  indignation  at  the 
lofs  of  their  liberty  ;  and  being  given  to  drink, 
the  uiual  compliment,  in  the  midft  of  their 
cups,  is  this,  "  Here  is  a  health  to  the  remem- 
brance of  our  liberty.'' 

Thus  you  fee  what  an  impreftion  the  love 
of  freedom  makes  in  the  minds  of  the  people: 
fo  that  it  will  be  eafily  concluded,  they  mull 
be  the  beft  keepers  of  their  own  liberties ; 
being  more  tender  and  more  concerned  in  their 
fecurity,  than  any  powerful  pretenders  what- 
foever. 

The  ninth  reafon  to  juftify  a  free-ftate,  is,  9th  reafon 
becaufe  in  free-ftates  the  people  are  lefs  luxu-  The  go- 
rious,  than  kings  or  grandees  ufe  to  be.    Now,  ^™ ™^ 
this    is     moil    certain,     that    where    luxury  rtateis 
takes  place,  there  is  as  natural  a  tendency  to  r;0sus> 
tyranny,  as  there   is  from   the-caufe  to  the  than 
effect  :  for,  you  know  the  nature  of  luxury  lies  k;ngs  or 
altogether  in  excefs.     It  is  a  univerfal  depra-  g,a&dees. 
vation  of  manners,    without  reafon,  without 
moderation  ;   it  is  the  canine  appetite  of  a  cor- 
rupt will   and  phantafy,    wThich   nothing   can 
fatisfy  ;  but  in  every  adlion,    in  every  imagi- 
nation, it  flies  beyond  the  bounds  of  honefly, 
juft,  and    good,  into  all  extremity:  fo  that  it 

C  3  will 
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will  eafily  be  granted,  that  form  of  government 
mufl  needs  be  the  moft  excellent,  and  the 
people's  liberty  moft  fecured,  where  gover- 
nors are  leaft  expofed  to  the  baits  and  fnares  of 
luxury. 

The  evidence  of  this  may  be  made  out,  not 
only  by  reafon,  but  by  examples  old  and  new. 
And  firft,  by  reafon,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
people  muft  needs  be  lefs  luxurious  than  kings 
or  the  great  ones,  becaufe  they  are  bounded 
within  a  more  lowly  pitch  of  deiire  and  imagi- 
nation: give  them  but panem  &  tircenfes;  bread, 
fport  and  eafe,  and  they  are  abundantly  fatis- 
fied.  Befides,  the  people  have  lefs  means  and 
opportunities  for  luxury,  than  thofe  pompous 
ftanding  powers,  whether  in  the  hands  of  one 
or  many  :  fo  that  were  they  never  fo  much  in- 
clined to  vice  or  vanity,  yet  they  are  not  able 
to  run  on  to  the  fame  meafureofexcefs  and  riot. 
Secondly,  as  it  appears  they  are  lefs  luxurious  ; 
fo,  for  this  caufe  alfo,  it  is  clear,  they  (that  is, 
their  fucceffivereprefentatives)  muft  be  the  beft 
governors ;  not  only,  becaufe  the  current  of 
fucceflion  keeps  them  the  lefs  corrupt  and  pre- 
fumptucus ;  but  alfo,  becaufe,  being  the  more 
free  from  luxurious  courfes,  they  are  likewife 
free  from  thofe  oppreflive  and  injurious  prac- 
tices, which  kings  and  grandees  are  moft  com- 
monly led  and  forced  unto,  to  hold  up  the  port 
and  fpkndor   of  their  tyranny,  and  to  fatisfy 

thofe 
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thofe  natural  appetites  of  covetoufnefs,  pride, 
ambition  and  oflentation,  which  are  the  per- 
petual attendants  of  great  ones,  and  luxury. 
Thus  much  for  reafon. 

Now,  for  example,  we  might  produce  a 
cloud  of  inftances,  to  fhew,  that  free-ftates, 
or  the  people  duly  qualified  with  the  fupreme 
authority,  are  lefs  devoted  to  luxury,  than  the 
grandee  or  kingly  powers  :  but  we  mall  give 
you  only  a  few. 

The  firft  that  comes  in  our  way  is  the  ftate 
of  Athens,  which,  whilft  it  remained  free  in 
the  people's  hands,  was  adorned  with  fuch  go- 
vernors as  gave  themfelves  up  to  a  ferious,  ab- 
ftemious,  fevere  courfe  of  life  ;  fo  that  whilft 
Temperance  and  Liberty  walked  hand  in  hand, 
they  improved  the  points  of  valour  and  pru- 
dence fo  high,  that  in  a  fhort  time  they  be- 
came the  only  arbitrators  of  all  affairs  in  Greece. 
But  being  at  the  height,  then  (after  the  com- 
mon fate  of  ail  worldly  powers,)  they  began  to 
decline  ;  for  (contrary  to  the  rules  of  a  free- 
ftate)  permitting  fome  men  to  greaten  them- 
felves, by  continuing  long  in  power  and  autho- 
rity, they  foon  loft  their  pure  principles  of  fe- 
verity  and  liberty  :  for,  upfiarted  thofe  thirty 
grandees,  (commonly  called  the  tyrants)  who 
having  ufurped  a  Handing  authority  unto  them- 
felves, prefently  quitted  the  old  difcipiine  and 
freedom,  gave  up  themfelves  firft  to  charms  of 

C  4  luxury, 
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luxury,  and  afterwards  to  all  the  practices  of 
an  abfolute  tyranny.  Such  alfo  was  the  con- 
dition of  that  ftate,  when  at  another  time  (as  in 
the  days  of  Piftratus)  it  was  ufurp'd  in  the  hands 
of  a  fingle  tyrant. 

From  Athens  let  us  pafs  to  Rome,  where 
we  find  it  in  the  days  of  Tarquin,  diflblved 
into  debauchery.  Upon  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, their  manners  were  fomewhat  mended, 
as  were  the  governors  in  the  fenate  :  but  that 
being  a  Handing  power,  foon  grew  corrupt ; 
and  firft  let  in  luxury,  then  tyranny,  till  the 
people  being  interefted  in  the  government,  ef- 
tabliihed  a  good  difcipline  and  freedom  both 
together  -,  which  was  upheld  with  all  fe verity, 
till  the  ten  grandees  came  in  play  ;  after  whofe 
depofition,  liberty  and  fobriety  began  to  breathe 
again,  till  the  days  of  Sylla,  Marius,  and  other 
grandees  that  followed  down  to  Csefar,  in 
whofe  time  luxury  and  tyranny  grew  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  unlefs  it  were  in  the  life  and  con- 
verfation  of  Cato,  there  was  not  fo  much  as 
onefpark,  that  could  be  raked  out  of  the  allies, 
of  the  old  Roman  difcipline  and  freedom;  fo 
that  of  all  the  world,  only  Cato  remained  as  a 
monument  of  that  temperance,  virtue  and  free- 
dom, which  flourifhed  under  the  government 
of  the  people. 

Omitting  many  other  examples,    our  con- 
clufion  upon  thefe  particulars   fliall  be   this, 

That 
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That  fince  the  grandee  or  kingly  powers  are 
ever  more  luxurious  than  the  popular  are,  or 
can  be;  and  iince  luxury  ever  brings  on  tyranny, 
as  the  only  bane  of  liberty ;  certainly  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people,  placed  and  pro- 
vided for,  in  a  due  and  orderly  fucceffion  of 
their  fupreme  aflemblies,  muft  needs  remain 
more  fecure  in  their  own  hands,  than  in  any 
others  whatfoever. 

A  tenth  reafon,  to  prove  the  excellency  of  a  iothrea- 
free-flate  or  government  by  the  people,  above  fon* 
any  other  form  of  government,  is,  becaufe  under  fhte,  the 
this  government,  the  people  are  ever  indued  PeoPJeare 

0  .    r      r  .  evermore 

with  a  more  magnanimous,  active,  and  noble  magna- 
temper  of  fpirit,  than  under  the  grandeur  of  "a' 
any  {landing  power  whatfoever.  And  this  liant. 
arifes  from  that  apprehenfion  which  every  par- 
ticular man  hath  of  his  own  immediate  fhare 
in  the  public  intereft,  as  well  as  of  that  fe- 
curity  which  he  pofferTes  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  private  fortune,  free  from  the  reach  of  any 
arbitrary  power,  Hence  it  is,  that  whenfoever 
any  good  fuccefs  or  happinefs  betides  the  pub- 
lic, everyone  counts  it  his  own  :  if  the  com- 
mon wealth  conquer,  thrive  in  dominion,  wealth 
or  honour,  he  reckons  all  done  for  himfelf ;  if 
he  fees  distributions  of  honour,  high  offices, 
or  great  rewards,  to  valiant,  virtuous,  or  learn- 
ed perfons,  he  efteems  them  as  his  own,  as 
long  as  he  hath  a  door  left  open  to  fucceed  in 

the 
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the  fame  dignities  and  enjoyments,  if  he  can 
attain  unto  the  fame  meafure  of  defert.  This 
it  is  which  makes  men  afpire  unto  great  adtions, 
when  the  reward  depends  not  upon  the  will  and 
pleafure  of  particular  perfons,  as  it  doth  under 
all  ftanding  powers  ->  but  is  conferred  upon 
men  (without  any  confideration  of  birth  or  for- 
tune) according  to  merit,  as  it  eyer  is,  and  ought 
to  be  infree-ftates,  that  are  rightly  conftituted. 

The  truth  of  this  will  appear  much  more  evi- 
dent, if  you  lift  a  little  to  take  a  view  of  the 
condition  of  people,  under  various  forms  of 
government :  for,  the  Romans  of  old,  while 
under  kings,  (as  you  heard  before)  remained 
a  very  inconfiderable  people,  either  in  dominion 
or  reputation  ;  and  could  never  inlarge  their 
command  very  far  beyond  the  walls  of  their 
city.  Afterwards,  being  reduced  unto  that 
ftanding  power  of  the  fenate,  they  began  to 
thrive  a  little  better,  and,  for  a  little  time : 
yet  all  they  could  do,  was  only  to  ftruggle 
for  a  fubfiftence  among  bad  neighbours.  But 
at  length,  when  the  people  began  to  know, 
claim,  and  poifefs  their  liberties  in  being  go- 
verned by  a  fucceffion  of  their  fupreme  officers 
and  aflemblies  ;  then  it  was,  and  never  till 
then,  that  they  laid  the  foundation,  and  built 
theftru&ure  of  that  wondrous  empire  that  over- 
fhadowed  the  whole  world.  And  truly  the 
founding  of  it  muft  needs  be  more  wonderful, 

and 
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and  a  great  argument  of  an  extraordinary  cou- 
rage and  magnanimity,  wherewith  the  people 
was  indued  in  recovery  of  liberty;  becaufe 
their  firft  conquefts  were  laid  in  the  ruin  of 
mighty  nations,  and  fuch  as  were  every  jot  as 
free  as  themfelves  :  which  made  the  difficul- 
ties fo  much  the  more,  by  how  much  the  more 
free  (and  confequently,  the  more  courageous) 
they  were,  againft  whom  they  made  oppofition: 
for  as  in  thofe  days  the  world  abounded  with 
free-ftates,  more  than  any  other  form,  as  all 
over  Italy,  Gallia,  Spain,  and  Africa,  &c.  fo 
fpecially  in  Italy,  where  the  Tufcans,  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  other  emulators  and  competitors  of 
the  Roman  freedom,  approved  themfelves  fuch 
magnanimous  defenders  of  their  liberty  againft 
Rome,  that  they  endured  wars  fo  many  years 
with  utmoft  extremity,  before  ever  they  could 
be  brought  to  bow  under  the  Roman  yoke. 
This  magnanimous  ftate  of  freedom  was  the 
caufe  alfo  why  Carthage  was  enabled  fo  long, 
not  only  to  oppofe,  but  often  to  hazard  the 
Roman  fortune,  and  ufurp  the  laurel.  It  brought 
Hannibal  within  view,  and  the  Gauls  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  to  a  befieging  of  the  Ca- 
pitol y  to  fhew,  that  their  freedom  had  given 
them  the  courage  to  rob  her  of  her  maiden-head, 
who  afterwards  became  miftrefs  of  the  whole 
world.  But  what  ferves  all  this  for,  but  only 
to  fhew,  that  as  nothing  but  a  ftate  of  freedom 

could 
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could  have  enabled  thofe  nations  with  a  cou- 
rage fufficient  fo  long  to  withftand  the  Roman 
power  :  fo  Rome  herfelf  alfo  was  beholden  to 
this  ftate  of  freedom,  for  thofe  fons  of  cou- 
rage which  brought  the  necks  of  her  fifter- 
ftates  and  nations  under  her  girdle  ?  And  it  is 
obfervable  alfo  in  after  times,  when  tyranny 
took  place  againft  liberty,  the  Romans  foon 
loft  their  ancient  courage  and  magnanimity ; 
firft  under  ufurping  dictators,  then  under  em- 
perors, and  in  the  end  the  empire  itfelf. 

Now,  as  on  the  one  fide,  we  feel  a  lofs  of 
courage  and  magnanimity,  follow  the  lofs  of 
freedom  :  fo,  on  the  other  fide,  the  people 
ever  grow  magnanimous  and  courageous  upon 
a  recovery  ;  witnefs  at  prefent,  the  valiant 
Swiffes,  the  Hollanders,  and  not  long  fince, 
our  own  nation,  when  declared  a  free-ftate, 
and  a  re-eftablifhment  of  our  freedom  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  procured,  (though 
not  fecured)  what  noble  defigns  were  under- 
taken and  profecuted  with  fuccefs  ?  The  con- 
fideration  whereof,  mufl  needs  make  highly 
for  the  honour  of  all  governors  in  free-ftates, 
who  have  been,  or  mail  be  inftrumental  in  re- 
deeming and  fetting  any  people  in  a  fulnefs  of 
freedom,  that  is,  in  a  due  and  orderly  fuc- 
ceffion  of  their  fupreme  afTemblies. 
iithrea-       The  eleventh  reafon  is,  becaufe  in  this  form 

ion. 

No  deter-  no  determinations  being  carried,  but  by  con- 

imnations  fent 
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fent  of  the  people  ;  therefore  they  muft  needs  are  car- 
remain  fecure  out  of  the  reach  of  tyranny,  and  Jied  but 

by  con- 

free  from  the  arbitrary  difpolition  of  any  com-  fent  of  the 
manding  power.     In  this  cafe,  as  the  people  PeoPle- 
know  what  laws  they  are   to  obey,  and  what 
penalties  they  are  to  undergo,  in  cafe  of  tranf- 
greffion;  fo  having  their  (hare  and  intereft  in 
the  making  of  laws,  with  the  penalties  annex- 
ed, they  become  the  more  inexcufable  if  they 
offend,  and   the  more  willingly  fubmit  unto 
punifhment  when  they  fuffer  for  any  offence. 
Now  the  cafe  is  ufually  far  other  wife,  under 
all  ftanding  powers :  for,  when  government  is 
managed  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  perfon, 
or  continued  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  number 
of  great  men,  the  people  then  have  no  laws 
but  what  kings  and  great  men  pleafe  to  give  : 
nor  do  they  know  how  to  walk  by  thofe  laws, 
or  how  to  underfrand  them,  becaufe  the  fenfe 
is  oftentimes    left   at   uncertainty ;    and   it  is 
reckoned  a  great  myftery  of  ftate  in  thofe  forms 
of  government,  that  no  laws  fhall  be  of  any 
fenfe  or  force,  but  as  the  great  ones  pleafe  to 
expound  them  :  fo  as  by  this  means,  the  peo- 
ple  many  times  are  left   as   it  were   without 
law,  becaufe  they  bear  no  other  conftru&ion 
and  meaning,  but  what  fuits  with  particular 
mens  interefts  and  phantafies ;  not  with  right 
reafcn,  or  the  public  liberty. 

For  the  proof  of  this  under  kingly  govern- 
ment, 
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ment,  we  might  run  all  the  world  over  ;  but 
our  own  nation  affords  inftances  enough  in  the 
practices  of  all  our  kings :  yet  this  evil  never 
came  to  fuch_a  height,  as  it  did  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  feventh,  who  by  ufurping  a  prero- 
gative of  expounding  the  laws  after  his  own 
pleafure,  made  them  rather  fnares,  than  inftru- 
ments  of  relief,  (like  a  grand  catch-pole)  to 
pill,  poll,  and  geld  the  purfes  of  the  people  ; 
as  his  fon  Harry  did  after  him,  to  deprive  many 
gallant  men  both  of  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
For,  the  judges  being  reputed  the  oracles  of 
the  law,  and  the  power  of  creating  judges 
being  ufurp'd  by  kings,  they  had  a  care  ever 
to  create  fuch,  as  would  make  the  laws  fpeak 
in  favour  of  them,  upon  any  occafion.  The 
truth  whereof  hath  abundantly  appeared  in 
the  days  of  the  late  king,  and  his  father  James, 
whofe  ufual  language  was  this :  "  As  long  as 
I  have  power  of  making  what  judges  and 
bifhops  I  pleafe,  I  am  fure  to  have  no  law  nor 
gofpel  but  what  fhall  pleafe  me." 

This  very  providing  for  this  inconvenience, 
was  the  great  commendation  of  Lycurgus  his 
inftitution  in  Sparta ;  who,  though  he  cut  out 
the  Lacedemonian  Commonwealth  after  the 
grandee  fafhion,  confirming  the  fupremacy 
within  the  walls  of  the  fenate,  (for  their  king 
was  but  a  cypher)  yet  he  fo  ordered  the  mat- 
ter, that  he  took  away  the  grandeur  ;  that  as 

their 
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their  king  was  of  little  more  value  than  any 
one  of  the  fenators ;  fo  the  fenate  was  re- 
trained by  laws,  walking  in  the  fame  even 
pace  of  fubje&ion  with  the  people  ;  having 
very  few  offices  of  dignity  or  profit  allowed, 
which  might  make  them  fwell  with  ftate  and 
ambition  ;  but  were  prefcribed  alfo  the  fame 
rules  of  frugality,  plainnefs,  and  moderation, 
as  were  the  common  people  :  by  which  means 
immoderate  lufts  and  defires  being  prevented 
in  the  great  ones,  they  were  the  lefs  inclined 
to  pride  and  oppreffion  ;  and  no  great  profit  or 
pleafure  being  to  be  gotten  by  authority,  very 
few  defired  it ;  andTuch  as  were  in  it,  fat  free 
from  envy,  by  which  means  they  avoided  that 
odium  and  emulation  which  ufes  to  rage  be- 
twixt the  great  ones  and  the  people  in  that 
form  of  government. 

But  now  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Venice,  where  the  people 
being  excluded  from  all  intereft  in  govern- 
ment, the  power  of  making  and  executing  of 
laws,  and  bearing  of  offices,  with  all  other 
immunities,  lies  only  in  the  hands  of  a  (land- 
ing fenate,  and  their  kindred,  which  they  call 
the  Patrocian,  or  noble  order.  Their  duke,  or 
prince,  is  indeed  reftrained,  and  made  juftfuch 
another  officer  as  were  the  Lacedemonian 
kings ;  differing  from  the  reft  of  the  fenate, 
only  in  a  corner  of  his  cap,  befides  a  little  out- 
ward 
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ward  ceremony  and  fplendor  :  but  thefenators 
themfelves  have  liberty  at  random,  arbitrarily 
to  ramble,  and  do  what  they  pleafe  with  the 
people  :  who  excepting  the  city  itfelf,  are  fa 
extreamly  oppreffed  in  all  their  territories, 
living  by  no  law  but  the  arbitrary  dictates  of 
the  fenate,  that  it  feems  rather  a  junta,  than 
a  Commonwealth  ;  and  the  fubjedts  take  fo 
little  content  in  it,  that  feeing  more  to  be  en- 
joyed under  the  Turk*  they  that  are  his  border- 
ers take  all  opportunities  to  revolt,  and  fub- 
mit  rather  to  the  mercy  of  a  pagan-tyranny. 
Which  difpofition  if  you  confider,  together 
with  the  little  courage  in  their  fubje&s,  by 
reafon  they  prefs  them  fo  hard  ;  and  how  that 
they  are  forced,  for  this  caufe,  to  rely  upon 
foreign  mercenaries  in  all  warlike  expeditions, 
you  might  wonder  how  this  flate  hath  held  up 
fo  long ;  but  that  we  know  the  intereft  of 
Chriftendom,  being  concerned  in  her  fecurity, 
fhe  hath  been  chiefly  fupported  by  the  fupplies 
and  arms  of  others. 

Therefore  our  conclufion  mall  be  this,  That 
fince  kings,  and  all  Handing  powers,  are  fo  in- 
clinable to  act  according  to  their  own  wills 
and  interests,  in  making,  expounding,  and 
executing  of  laws  to  the  prejudice  of  the  peo- 
ple's liberty  and  fecurity  :  and  feeing  the  only 
way  to  prevent  arbitrarinefs,  is,  that  no  laws 
or  dominations  whatfoever  Ihould  be  made,  but 

by 
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by  the  people's  content  and  election  :  therefore 
it  mull  of  neceffity  be  granted  that  the  people 
are  the  beft  keepers  of  their  own  liberties, 
being  fettled  in  a  due  and  orderly  fucceffion  of 
their  fupreme  aflemblies. 

A  twelfth  reafon  is,   becaufe   this  form  is  "th  rea- 
mod:  fuitable  to  the  nature  arid  reafon  of  man-  a  free- 
-kind  :  for,   as  Cicero  faith,  **  Man  is  a  noble  ftateis. 
creature,   born  with  affections  to  rule,  rather  abletothe 
than  obey  ;   there  being;  in  every  man  a  natural  nat,ure  - 

•  j    r  r       •       -       i-        »     a      i     i  andreafoii 

appetite  or  deiire  or  principality.  And  there-  of  man- 
fore  the  reafon  why  one  man  is  content  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  government  of  another,  is,  not  be- 
caufe he  conceives  himfelf  to  have  lefs  right 
than  another  to  govern;  but  either  becaufe  he 
finds  himfelf  lefs  able,  or  elfe  becaufe  he  judge  th 
it  will  be  more  convenient  for  himfelf,  and 
that  community  whereof  he  is  a  member,  if 
he  fubmits  unto  another's  government.  Nemini 
par  ere  vult  animus  a  natura  bene  informatus,  ?2i/ii 
&c.  faith  the  fame  Cicero  :  that  is  to  fay,  in 
honeft  EngHfh,  "  A  mind  well  inftructed  by 
the  light  of  nature,  will  pay  obedience  unto 
none  but  fuch  as  command*  direct,  or  govern* 
for  its  good  and  benefit. "  From  both  which 
paffages  and  exprefTionsof  that  oracle  of  human 
wifdom,  thefe  three  inferences  do  naturally 
arife  :  fir  ft,  that  by  the  light  of  nature  people 
are  taught  to  be  their  own  carvers  and  contri- 
vers, in  the  framing  of  that  government  un- 

D  der 
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der  which  they  mean  to  live.  Secondly,  that 
none  are  to  prefide  in  government,  or  fit  at  the 
helm,  but  fuch  as  fhall  be  judged  fit,  and 
chofen  by  the  people.  Thirdly,  that  the  peo- 
ple are  the  only  proper  judges  of  the  conve- 
nience or  inconvenience  of  a  government  when 
it  is  erefted,  and  of  the  behaviour  of  gover- 
nors after  they  are  chofen  :  which  three  de- 
ductions appear  to  be  no  more,  but  an  expla- 
nation of  this  moil  excellent  maxim,  That  the 
original  and  fountain  of  all  juft  power  and 
government  is  in  the  people. 

This  being  fo,  that  a  free-ftate-government 
by  the  people,  that  is,  by  their  fucceffive  re- 
prefentatives,  or  fupreme  affemblies,  duly 
chofen,  is  raoft  natural,  and  only  fuitable  to 
the  reafon  of  mankind  ;  then  it  follows,  that 
the  other  forms,  whether  it  be  of  a  {landing 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  perfon,  as  a 
king  ;  or  of  a  fet  number  of  great  ones,  as  in 
a  fenate,  are  befides  the  di&ates  of  nature, 
being  meer  artificial  devices  of  great  men, 
fquared  out  only  to  ferve  the  ends  and  interefts 
of  avarice,  pride  and  ambition  of  a  few,  to  a 
vaflalizing  of  the  community.  The  truth 
whereof  appears  fo  much  the  more,  if  we  con- 
fider,  that  a  confent  and  free  eleftion  of  the 
people,  which  is  the  moft  natural  way  and 
form  of  governing,  hath  no  real  effedl  in  the 
pther  forms  j  but  is  either  fupplanted  by  craft 

and 
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and  cuftom,  or  fwallowed  up  by  a  pernicious 
pretence  of  right  (in  one  or  many)  to  govern* 
only  by  virtue  of  an  hereditary  fucceffion.  Now 
certainly,  were  there  no  other  argument  to 
prove  the  excellency  of  government  by  the 
people,  &c.  beyond  the  other  forms ;  yet  this 
one  might  fuffice,  that  in  the  people's  form, 
men  have  liberty  to  make  ufe  of  that  reafori 
and  underftanding  God  hath  given  them,  in 
chufing  of  governors,  and  providing  for  their 
own  fafety  in  government :  but  in  the  other 
forms  of  a  ftanding  power,  all  authority  being 
entailed  to  certain  perfons  and  families,  in  a 
courfe  of  inheritance,  men  are  always  deprived 
of  the  ufe  of  their  reafon  about  choice  of  go- 
vernors, and  forced  to  receive  them  blindly* 
and  at  all  adventure  :  which  courfe  being  fo 
deftrudtive  to  the  reafon,  common  intereft* 
and  majefty  of  that  noble  creature,  called  man, 
that  he  mould  not  in  a  matter  of  fo  high  con- 
fequence  as  government*  (wherein  the  good 
and  fafety  of  all  is  concerned)  have  a  freedom 
of  choice  and' judgment,  muft  needs  be  the 
moft  irrational  and  brutifli  principle  in  the 
world,  and  fit  only  to  be  hhTed  out  of  the 
world,  together  with  all  forms  of  ftanding 
power  (whether  in  kings,  or  others)  which 
have  ferved  for  no  other  end,  but  to  transform 
men  into  beads,  and  mortified  mankind  with 
mifery  through  all  generations, 

D  2  The 
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The  truth  of  this  is  evident  all  the  world 
over }  firft,  by  fad  examples  of  monarchy : 
for  the  kingly  form  having  been  retained  in  a 
courfe  of  inheritance,  men  being  forced  to  take 
what  comes  next  for  a  governor,  whether  it 
he  male  or  female,  a  wife  man  or  a  fool,  good 
or  bad;  fo  that  the  major  part  of  hereditary 
princes  have  been  tyrannous  and  wicked  by  na- 
ture, or  made  fo  by  education  and  opportunity: 
the  people  have  been  for  the  moft  part  bandied 
to  and  fro,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  at 
the  will  and  pleafure  of  fome  one  fingle  un- 
worthy fellow,  who  ufually  affumes  the  greater 
confidence  in  his  unrighteous  dealing,  becaufe 
he  knows  the  people  are  tied  in  that  form  to 
him  and  his,  though  he  pradife  all  the  injuftice 
In  the  world.  This  was  it  that  brought  on 
tyranny  in  Rome,  firft  under  their  kings, 
afterwards  under  emperors  :  for  it  is  to  be 
obferved  out  of  the  ftory,  that  all  thofe  em- 
perors which,  ruled  by  right  of  inheritance, 
proved  moil  of  them  no  better  than  favage 
beafts*  and  all  of  them  wicked,  except  Titus. 
'Tis  true  indeed,  that  a  nation  may  have  fome 
refpite,  and  recruit  now  and  then,  by  the  vir- 
tue and  valour  of  a  fingle  prince  -,  yet  this  is 
very  rare  ;  and  when  it  doth  happen,  it  ufually 
lafts  no  longer  than  for  his  life,  becaufe  his 
fon  or  fucceiTor  (for  the  moft  part)  proves  more 
weak  or  vicious  than  himfelf  was  virtuous,  as 

you 
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you  may  fee  in  the  feveral  lifts  of  kings 
throughout  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and 
all  the  world.  But  this  is  not  all  the  incon- 
venience,  that  hereditary  princes  have  been, 
and  are  for  the  moft  part  wicked  in  their  own 
perfons  :  for,  as  great  inconveniences  happen 
by  their  being  litigious  in  their  titles ;  witnefs 
the  bloody  difputes  between  the  princes  of  the 
blood  in  France,  as  alfo  in  England,  between 
the  two  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter ;  to 
which  many  more  might  be  reckoned  out  of 
all  other  kingdoms ;  which  miferies  the  peo- 
ple might  have  avoided,  had  they  not  been  tied 
to  one  particular  line  of  fucceffion*  Therefore, 
if  any  kingly  form  be  tolerable,  it  mull:  be  that 
which  is  by  election,  chofen  by  the  people's 
reprefentatives,  and  made  an  officer  of  truft 
by  them,  to  whom  they  are  to  be  accountable. 
And  herein,  as  kings  are  only  tolerable  upon 
this  account,  as  elective ;  fo  thefe  elective 
kings  are  as  intolerable  upon  another  account, 
becaufe  their  prefent  greatnefs  gives  them  op- 
portunity ever  to  practife  fuch  flights,  that  in 
a  fhort  time,  the  government  that  they  re- 
ceived only  for  their  own  lives,  will  become 
entailed  upon  their  families;  whereby  the  peo- 
ple's election  will  be  made  of  no  effect  further, 
than  for  f  am  ion,  to  mock  the  poor  people, 
and  adorn  the  triumphs  of  an  afpiring  tyranny  ; 
as  it  hath  been  fccn  in  the  elective  kingdoms 
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of  Bohemia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Sweden, 
where  the  forms  of  election  were,  and  are  ftill 
retained  ;  but  the  power  fwallowed  up,  and 
the  kingdoms  made  hereditary  ;  not  only  in 
Sweden,  by  the  artifice  of  Guftavus  Ericus ; 
but  alfo  in  Poland,  and  the  Empire  ;  where 
the  people's  right  of  election  was  foon  eaten 
out  by  the  cunning  of  the  two  families  of  Cafi-* 
mir  and  Auftria. 

Let  this   ferve   to  manifeft,  that  a  govern- 
ment by  a  free  election  and  confent  of  the  peo-* 
pie,  fettled  in  a  due  and  orderly  fucceffion  of 
their  fupreme  affemblies,  is  more  confonant  to 
the  light  of  nature  and  reafon;  and  confequent- 
ly  much  more  excellent  than   any  hereditary 
Handing  power  whatfbever,     To  take  off  all 
mif-conftrudtions ;  when  we  mention  the  peo- 
ple, obferve  all  along,  that  we   do  not  mean 
the  confufed  promifcuous  body  of  the  people, 
nor  any  part  of  the  people  who  have  forfeited 
their    rights    by  delinquency,    neutrality,    or 
apoflacy,  &c.  in  relation  to   the  divided  ftate 
of  any  nation  -,  for  they  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
within  the  litis  of  the  people. 
13th  rea-       The  thirteenth  reafon,  to  prove  the  excel- 
In  this     lency  of  a  free-ftate  above  any  other  form,  is, 
govern-    becaufe  in  free-dates  there  are  fewer  opportu- 
there  are  nities  of  opprelnon   and.tyranny,  than  in  the 
fewer  op-  other  forms.     And  this  appears,  in  that  it  is 
tiesofop-  ever  the  care  of  free-commonwealths,  for  the 
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moft  part,  topreferve,  not  an  equality,  (which  and  fr" 
were  irrational  and  odious)  but  an  equability  than  un- 
of  condition  among  all  the  members  -y  fo  that  d^rany  °* 
no  particular  man  or  men  mall  be  permitted 
to  grow  over-great  in  power  ;  nor  any  rank  of 
men  be  allowed  above  the  ordinary  ftandard, 
to  affume  unto  themfelves  the  ftate  and  title  of 
nobility. 

Theobfervation  of  the  former  fecures  the  peo- 
ple's liberty  from  the  reach  of  their  own  officers, 
fuch  as  being  entrufted  with  the  affairs  of  high 
truft  and  employment,  either  in  camp  and 
council,  might  perhaps  take  occafion  thereby 
to  afpire  beyond  reafon,  if  not  retrained  and 
prevented. 

The  obfervation  of  the  latter  fecures  the 
people  from  the  preffures  and  ambition  of  fuch 
petty  tyrants,  as  would  ufurp  and  claim  a  pre- 
rogative, power,  and  greatnefs  above  others, 
by  birth  and  inheritance.  Thefe  are  a  fort  of 
men  not  to  be  endured  in  any  well-ordered 
commonwealth ;  for  they  always  bear  a  natural 
and  implacable  hate  towards  the  people,  making 
it  their  intereft  to  deprive  them  of  their  liber- 
ty ;  fo  that  if  at  any  time  it  happen,  that  any 
great  man  or  men  whatfoever,  arrive  to  fo 
much  power  and  confidence,  as  to  think  of 
ufurping,  or  to  be  in  a  condition  to  be  tempt~ 
ed  thereunto ;  thefe  are  the  firfl  that  will  fet 
them  on,  mingle  interefts  with  them,  and  be- 

D  4  come 
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come  the  prime  inftruments   in  heaving  them 
pp  into  the  feat  of  tyranny. 

For  the  clearing  of  thefe  truths  j  and  firft, 
to  manifeft  the  inconvenience  of  permitting 
any  perfons  to  be  over-great  in  any  ftate  ;  and 
that  free-ftates  that  have  not  avoided  it,  have 
foon  loft  their  liberty,  we  (hall  produce  a  file 
of  examples,  In  Greece  we  find,  that  the 
free-ftate  of  Athens  loft  its  liberty  upon  that 
account  once,  when  they  fufFered  certain  of 
the  fenators  to  over-top  the  reft  in  powerj 
which  occafioned  that  multiplied  tyranny, 
made  famous  by  the  name  of  the  thirty  tyrants : 
at  another  time,  when  by  the  fame  error  they 
were  conftrained,  through  the  power  of  Pir- 
ftratus,  to  ftoop  unto  his  fingle  tyranny. . 

Upon  this  fcore  alfo,  the  people  of  Syracufe 
had  the  fame  misfortune  under  the  tyrant 
Hiero,  as  had  they  of  Sicily,  under  Dionyfius 
and  Agathocles, 

In  Rome  alfo  the  cafe  is  the  fame  too  :  for 
during  the  time  that  liberty  was  included  with- 
in the  fenate,  they  gave  both  Melius  and  Man- 
lius  an  opportunity  to  afpire,  by  permitting 
them  a  growth  of  too  much  greatnefs  :  bat 
by  good  fortune  efcaping  their  clutches,  they 
afterwards  fell  as  foolimly  into  the  hands  of 
ten  of  their  fellow-fenators,  called  the  De- 
cemviri, in  giving  them  fo  much  power  as 
tempted    them    unto    tyranny.      Afterwards, 

when 
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when  the  people  fcuffled,  and  made  a  fhift  to 
recover  their  liberty  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
fenate,  they  committed  the  fame  error  too,  by 
permitting  of  their  fervants  to  grow  over-great; 
iuch  as  Sylla,  who  by  power  tyrannized  and 
made  himfelf  dictator  for  five  years,  as  Casfar 
afterwards  fettled  the  diclatorfhip  upon  him- 
felf for  ever ;  and  after  Caefar's  death,  they 
might  have  recovered  their  liberty  again,  if 
they  had  taken  care  (as  they  might  eafily  have 
done)  to  prevent  the  growing  greatnefs  of  Au- 
guftus,  who  gaining  power  firft,  by  the 
courtefy  and  good  will  of  the  fenate  and  peo- 
ple, made  ufe  of  it  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  a  ty- 
ranny, which  could  never  after  be  extinguish- 
ed, but  in  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  it- 
felf. 

Thus  alfo  the  free-ftate  of  Florence  foolifhly 
ruined  itfelf  by  the  greatning  of  Cofmus  5  firft, 
permitting  him  to  ingrofs  the  power,  which 
gave  him  opportunity  to  be  a  tyrant ;  and  then 
as  foolifhly  forcing  him  to  declare  himfelf  a 
tyrant,  by  an  unfeafonable  demand  of  the 
power  back  out  of  his  hands.  Many  more 
inftances  might  be  fetched  out  of  Milan, 
Switzerland,  and  other  places  :  but  we  have 
one  nearer  home,  and  of  a  later  date,  in  Hol- 
land ;  whereby,  permitting  the  family  of 
Orange  to  greaten  a  little  more  than  befeemed 
a  member  of  a  free  ftate,  they  were  infenfibly 

reduced 
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reduced  to  the  laft  caft,  to  run  the  hazard  of 
the  lofs  of  their  liberty. 

Therefore  one  prime  principle  of  ftate,  is, 

to  keep  any  man,  though  he  have  deferved 

never  fo  well  by  good  fuccefs  or  fervice,  from 

being  too  great  or  popular :    it  is  a  notable 

means   (and  fo  efteemed  by  all  free-dates)  to 

keep  and  preferve  a  commonwealth  from  the 

rapes  of  ufurpation. 

i4th  rea-       a  fourteenth  reafon,  (and  though  the  laft, 

yet  not  the  leaft)  to  prove  a  free-ftate  or  govern- 

form  all    ment  by  the  people,  fettled  in  a  due  and  or- 

powers     deriv  fucceffion  of  their  fupreme  affemblies,  is 

are  ac-  J  r 

countable  much  more  excellent  than  any  other  form,  is, 
formlfde"  becaufe  in  this  form,  all  powers  are  account- 

meanors  •  .     r 

in  go-  able  for  mifdemeanors  in  government,  in  re- 
ment  Sar^  or~ tne  nimble  returns  and  periods  of  the 
people's  election :  by  which  means,  he  that 
ere-while  was  a  governor,  being  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  fubjedl,  lies  open  to  the  force 
of  the  laws,  and  may  with  eafe  be  brought  to 
punifhmentfor  his  offence  ;  fo  that,  after  the 
obfervation  of  fuch  a  courfe,  others  which  fuc- 
ceed  will  become  the  lefs  daring  to  offend, 
or  to  abufe  their  truft  in  authority,  to  an  op- 
preflion  of  the  people.  Such  a  courfe  as  this, 
cuts  the  very  throat  of  all  tyranny;  and  doth 
not  only  root  it  up  when  at  full  growth,  but 
crufheth  the  cockatrice  in  the  egg,  deftroys  it 
in  the  feed,  in  the  principle,  and  in  the  very 

poffibilities 
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poffibilities  of  its  being  for  ever  after.  And 
as  the  fafety  of  the  people  is  the  fovereign  and 
fupreme  law  ;  fo  an  eftablifhment  of  this  na- 
ture is  an  impregnable  bulwark  of  the  peo- 
ple's fafety,  becaufe  without  it,  no  certain 
benefit  can  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  laws ; 
which  if  they  fhould  be  difpenfed  by  uncon- 
troulable,  unaccountable  perfons  in  power, 
fhall  never  be  interpreted  but  in  their  own 
fenfe  ;  nor  executed  but  after  their  own  wills 
and  pleafure. 

Now  this  is  moft  certain,  that  as  in  the 
government  of  the  people,  the  fucceffive  re- 
volution of  authority  by  their  confent  hath 
ever  been  the  only  bank  againft  inundations  of 
arbitrary  power  and  tyranny  ;  fo  on  the  other 
fide,  it  is  as  fure,  that  all  flanding  powers  have 
and  ever  do  affume  unto  themfelves  an  arbi- 
trary exercife  of  their  own  dictates  at  pleafure, 
and  make  it  their  only  intereft  to  fettle  them- 
felves in  an  unaccountable  ftate  of  dominion  : 
fo  that,  though  they  commit  all  the  injuftice 
in  the  world,  their  cuftom  hath  been  ftill  to 
perfuade  men,  partly  by  ftrong  pretence  of  ar- 
gument, and  partly  by  force,  that  they  may 
do  what  they  lift  $  and  that  they  are  not  bound 
to  give  an  account  of  their  actions  to  any  but 
to  God  himfelf.  This  dodtrineof  tyranny  hath 
taken  the  deeper  root  in  men's  minds,  becaufe 
the  greateft  part  was  ever  inclined  to  adore  the 

goldei> 
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golden  idol  of  tyranny  in  every  form  :  by 
which  means  the  rabble  of  mankind  being  pre- 
judicated  in  this  particular,,  and  having  placed 
their  corrupt  humour  or  interefl  in  bale  fawning, 
and  the  favour  of  prefent  great  ones,  therefore 
if  any  refolute  fpirit  happen  to  broach  and 
maintain  true  principles  of  freedom,  or  do  at 
any  time  a  rife  to  fo  much  courage,  as  to  per- 
form a  noble  ad:  of  juftice,  in  calling  tyrants 
to  an  account,  prefently  he  draws  all  the  en- 
mity and  fury  of  the  world  about  him.  But 
in  commonwealths  it  is  and  ought  to  be  other- 
wife  ;  for,  in  the  monuments  of  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  freedom,  we  find,  thofe  nations 
were  wont  to  heap  all  the  honours  they  could 
invent,  by  public  rewards,  confecration  of 
ftatues,  and  crowns  of  laurel,  upon  fuch  wor- 
thy patriots  :  and  as  if  on  earth  all  were  too 
little,  they  inrolled  them  in  heaven  among 
the  deities.  And  ail*  this  they  did  out  of  a 
noble  kn(c  of  commonweal-interest  -,  know- 
ing that  the  life  of  liberty  con  lifts  in  a  ftricl: 
hand,  and  zeal  againft  tyrants  and  tyranny, 
and  by  keeping  perfons  in  power  from  all  the 
occaiions  of  it  :  which  cannot  be  better  done, 
than  (according  to  the  en  (lorn  of  all  ftates  that 
are  really  free)  by  leaving  them  liable  to  ac- 
count :  which  happinefs  was  never  feen  yet 
under  the  fun,  by  any  law  or  cuftom  efta- 
bliilied,  fave  only  in  thofe  ftates,  where  all 
4  men 
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men  are  brought  to  tafte  of  fubjecliion  as  well 
as  rule,  and  the  government  fettled  by  a  due  . 
fucceffion    of   authority,     by   confent  of  the 
people. 

In  Switzerland  the  people  are  free  indeed, 
becaufe  all  officers  and  governors  in  the  can- 
tons, are  queftionable  by  the  people  in  their 
fucceffive  affemblies. 

The  inference  from  the  foregoing  particu- 
lars, is  eafy,  That  fince  freedom  is  to  be  pre- 
ferved  no  other  way  in  a  commonwealth,  but 
by  keeping  officers  and  governors  in  an  ac- 
countable (late  ;  and  fi.nce.it  appears  no  {land- 
ing powers  can  ever  be  called  to  an  account 
without  much  difficulty,  or  involving  a  nation 
in  blood  or  mifery.  And  jince  a  revolution  of 
government  in  the  people's  hands  hath  ever 
been  the  only  means  to  make  governors  ac- 
countable, and  prevent  the  inconveniences 
of  tyranny,  diffraction,  and  mifery  ;  therefore 
for  this,  and  thofe  other  reafons  foregoing, 
we  may  conclude,  that  a  free  flate,  or  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  fettled  in  a  due  and  order- 
ly fucceffion  of  their  fupreme  affemblies,  is  far 
more  excellent  every  way  than  any  other  form 
whatfceven 
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OBJECTIONS 

AGAINST     THE 

GOVERNMENT  of  the  PEOPLE 

ANSWERED. 

COnfidering,  that  in  times  pafi,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  nation  were  bred  up  and  in- 
ftrudled  in  the  brutifh  principles  of 
monarchy,  by  which  means  they  have  been  the 
more  averfe  from  entertaining  notions^  of  a  more 
noble  form  :  and  remembring,  that  not  long 
fince  we  were  put  into  a  better  courfe,  upon 
the  declared  intereft  of  a  free-ftate,  or  com- 
monwealth ;  I  conceived  nothing  could  more 
highly  tend  to  the  propagation  of  that  good 
interefl:,  and  the  honour  of  its  founders,  than 
to  manifeft  the  inconveniences  and  ill  confe- 
quences  of  the  other  forms ;  and  fo  to  root 
up  their  principles,  that  the  good  people,  who. 
but  the  other  day  were  inverted  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  a  more  excellent  way,  may  (in  order 
to   their   re-eflablifhment)    underftand    what 

commonwealth- 
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commonwealth-principles  are  ;  and  thereby 
become  the  more  refolute  to  defend  them 
againft  the  common  enemy  -,  learn  to  be  true 
commonwealth's-men,  and  zealous  againft 
monarchic-intereft,  in  all  its  appearances  and 
incroachments  whatsoever.  To  this  end  we 
have  fet  down  our  pofition,  that  a  free-ftate, 
or  government  by  the  people,  fettled  in  a  due 
and  orderly  fucceffion  of  their  fupreme  afTem- 
blies,  is  the  moft  excellent  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  which  (I  humbly  conceive)  hath  been 
fufficiently  proved,  both  by  reafon  and  exam- 
ple :  but  becaufe  many  pretences  of  objection 
are  in  being,  and  fuch  as  by  many  are  taken 
for  granted  ;  therefore  it  falls  in  of  courfe,  that 
we  may  refute  them  :  which  being  done  with 
the  fame  evidence  of  reafon  and  example,  I 
doubt  not  but  it  will  flop  all  the  mouths,  not 
only  of  ignorance,  but  even  of  malice  and  flat- 
tery, which  have  prefumed  to  prophane  that 
pure  way  of  a  free-ftate,  or  government  by 
the  people. 

That  objection  of  royalifts,  andothers,  which  ^  free- 
we  fhall  firft  take  notice  of,  is  this,  that  the  ftate  the 
erefting  of  fuch  a  government  would  be  to  fet  fervatfrT 
on  levelling  and  confufion.  againft  le- 

For  anfwer,  if  we  take  levelling  in  the  com-  and  con- 
mon  ufage  and  application  of  the  term  inthefe  fuflon.of 

.      .        r  •  propriety. 

days,    it  is  of    an  odious  fignification,  as  if 
it  levelled  all  men  in  point  of  eflates,  made  all 

things 
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things   common  to   all,    destroyed  propriety, 
introduced  a  community  of  enjoyments  among 
men ;  which  is  a  fcandal  faftened  by  the  cun- 
ning of  the  common  enemy  upon  this  kind  of 
government,  which  they  hate  above  all  others ; 
becaufe,  were  the  people  once  put  in  poffeffion 
of  their  liberty,  and  made  fenfible  of  the  great 
benefits  they  may  reap' by  its  enjoyment,  the 
hopes  of  all  the  royal  fticklers  would  be  utter- 
ly extinct,  in  regard  it  would  be  the  likelieft 
means  to  prevent  a  return  of  the   intereft  of 
monarchy ;  for  no  perfon  or  parties   feeking 
or  fetting  up  a  private  intereft  of  their  own, 
diftincl:  from  the  public,  itwillftopthe  mouths 
of  all  gainfayers.      But  the  truth  is,  this  way 
of  free-ftate,  or  government  by  the  people  in 
their  fucceffive  aflemblies,  is  fo  far  from  intro- 
ducing a  community,  that  it  is  the  only  pre- 
fervative  of  propriety  in  every  particular :  the 
reafons  whereof  are  plain ;  for,  as  on  the  one 
fide,  it  is  not  in  -reafon  to  be  imagined,  that 
fo  choice  a  body,  as  the  reprefentative  of  a  na- 
tion, mould  agree  to  deftroy  one  another  in 
their  feveral  rights  and  interefts :  on  the  other 
fide,  all  determinations  being  carried  in  this 
form  by  common  confent,  every  man's  parti- 
cular intereft  muft  needs  be  fairly  provided  for, 
againft    the   arbitrary    difpofition   of  others  j 
therefore,  whatever  is  contrary  to  this,  is  le-* 
veiling  indeed  5  becaufe  it  placeth  every  man's 

right 
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right  under  the  will  of  another,  and  is  no  lefs 
than  tyranny  ;  which  feating  itfelf  in  an  un- 
limited uncontroulable  prerogative  over  others 
without  their  confent,  becomes  the  very  bane 
of  propriety  ;  and  however  difquieted,  or  in 
what  form  foever  it  appears,  is  indeed  the 
very  intereft  of  monarchy. 

Now  that  a  free-ftate*  or  fucceffive  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  &c.  is  the  only  prefer- 
vative  of  propriety,  appears  by  inftances  all 
the  world  over  ;    yet  we  fhall  cite  but  a  few. 

Under  monarchs,  we  fhall  find  ever,  that 
the  fubjecls  had  nothing  that  they  could  call 
their  own';  neither  lives,  nor  fortunes^  nor 
wives,  nor  any  thing  elfe  that  the  monarch 
pleafed  to  command,  becaufe  the  poor  peo- 
ple knew  no  remedy  againft  the  levelling  will 
of  an  unbounded  fovereignty  ;  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  records  of  all  nations  that  have 
{looped  under  that  wretched  form  :  whereof 
we  have  alfo  very  fad  examples  in  France,  and 
other  kingdoms,  at  this  very  day,  where  the 
people  have  nothing  of  propriety  \  but  all  de- 
pends upon  the  royal  pleafure,  as  it  did  of 
late  here  in  England.  Moreover,  it  is  very 
obfervable,  that  in  kingdoms  where  the  peo- 
ple have  enjoyed  any  thing  of  liberty  and 
propriety,  they  have  been  fuch  kingdoms 
only,  where  the  frame  of  government  hath  been 
fo  well  tempered,  as  that  the  heft  ihare  of  it 
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hath  been  retained  in  the  people's  hands ;  and 
by  how  much  the  greater  influence  the  peo- 
ple have  had  therein,  fo  much  the  more  fure 
and  certain  they  have  been,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  propriety. 

To  pafs  by  many  other  inflates,  confider 
how  firm  the  Arragonianswere  in  their  liber- 
ties and  properties,  fo  long  as  they  held  their 
hold  over  their  kings  in  their  fupreme  affem- 
blies  y  and  no  fooner  had  Philip  the  Second 
deprived  them  of  their  fhare  in  the  govern- 
ment, but  themfelves  and  their  properties  be- 
came a  prey  (and  have  been  ever  fince)  to  the 
will  and  pleafure  of  their  kings. 

The  like  alfo  may  be  faid  of  France,  where,  as 
long  as  the  people's  intereftbore  fway  in  their 
fupreme  aflemblies,  they  could  call  their  lives 
and  fortunes  their  own,  and  no  longer  :  for, 
all  that  have  fucceeded  fince  Lewis  the 
Eleventh,  followed  his  levelling  pattern  fo 
far,  that  in  fhort  time  they  deftroyed  the  peo- 
ple's property,  and  became  the  greatefl  level- 
lers  in  Chriftendom.  We  were  almoft  at  the 
fame  pafs  here  in  England  :  for,  as  long  as 
the  people's  intereft  was  preferved  by  frequent , 
and  fucceffive  parliaments;  fo  long  we  were 
in  fome  meafure  fecure  of  our  properties  :  but 
as  kings  began  to  worm  the  people  out  oi 
their  fhare  in  government,  by  difcontinuing 
of  parliaments :   fo  they  carried  on  their  level- 
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ling  defign,  to  the  destroying  of  our  proper- 
ties ;  and  had  by  this  means  brought  it  fo 
high,  that  the  oracles  of  the  law  and  gofpel 
fpake  it  out  with  a  good  levelling  grace, 
"  That  all  was  the  king's,  and  that  we  had 
nothing  we  might  call  our  own." 

Thus  you  fee  how  much  levelling,  and  lit- 
tle of  propriety,  the  people  have  had  certain 
under  monarchs  ;  and  if  any  at  all,  by  what 
means,  and  upon  what  terms  they  have  had 
it.  Nor  hath  it  been  thus  only  under  kings ; 
but  we  find,  the  people  have  ever  had  as  little 
of  property  fecure,  under  all  other  forms  of 
ftanding  powers  ;  which  have  produced  as 
errant  levellers  in  this  particular,  as  any  of 
the  monarchies.  In  the  free-ftate  of  Athens* 
as  long  as  the  people  kept  free  indeed,  in  an 
enjoyment  of  their  fucceffive  affemblies,  fo 
long  they  were  fecure  in  their  properties,  and 
no  longer.  For,  to  fay  nothing  of  their  kings, 
whofe  hiftory  is  very  obfcure,  we  find,  after 
they  were  laid  afide,  they  erected  another  form 
of  ftanding  power,  in  a  fingle  perfon,  called 
a  governor,  for  life  -,  who  was  alfo  account- 
able for  mifdemeanors  :  but  yet  a  trial  being 
made  of  nine  of  them,  the  people  faw  fo  little 
fecurity  by  them,  that  they  pitched  upon  an- 
other ftanding  form  of  decimal  government ; 
and  being  opprefTed  by  them  too,  they  were 
cafhier'd.     The  like  miferies  they  tafted  un- 
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der  the  {landing  power  of  thirty,  which  were 
a  fort  of  levellers  more  rank  than  all  the  reft  ; 
who  put  to  death,  banifhed,  pill'd,  andpoll'd 
whom  they  pleafed,  without  caufe  or  excep- 
tion ;  fo  that  the  poor  people  having  been  tor- 
mented under  all  the  forms  of  {landing  power, 
were  in  the  end  forced  (as  their  laft  remedy) 
to  take  fan&uary  under  the  form  of  a  free- 
flate,  in  their  fucceffive  affemblies. 

And  though  it  may  be  objected,  that 
afterwards  they  fell  into  many  divifions  and 
miferies,  even  in  that  form  :  yet  whoever  ob- 
ferves  the  {lory,  {hall  find,  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  government,  but  of  themfelves, 
in  fwerving  from  the  rules  of  a  free-flate,  by 
permitting  the  continuance  of  power  in  par- 
ticular hands ;  who  having  an  opportunity 
thereby  to  create  parties  of  their  own  among  the 
people,  did  for  their  own  ends,  inveigle,  en- 
gage, and  entangle  them  in  popular  tumults  and 
divifions.  This  was  the  true  reafonof  their  mif- 
carriages.  And  if  ever  any  government  of  the 
people  did  mifcarry,  it  was  upon  that  ac- 
count. 

Thus  alfo  the  Lacedemonians,  after  thev 
had  for  fome  years  tried  the  government  of 
one  king,  then  of  two  kings  at  once  of  two 
diitindt  families  ;  afterwards  came  in  the 
Ephori,  as  fupervifors  of  their  kings ;  after 
(I  fay)  they  had  tried  themfelves  through  all 

the 
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the  forms  of  a  {landing  power,  and  found 
them  all  to  be  levellers  of  the  people's  intereft 
and  property,  then  neceffity  taught  them  to 
feek  fhelter  in  a  free-date,  under  which  they 
lived  happily,  till  by  a  forementioned  error  of 
the  Athenians,  they  were  drawn  into  parties 
by  powerful  perfons,  and  fo  made  the  inftru- 
ments  of  divifion  among  themfelves,  for  the 
bringing  of  new  levellers  into  play ;  fuch  as 
were  Manchanidas  and  Nabis,  who  fucceeded 
each  other  in  a  tyranny. 

In  old  Rome,  after  the  {landing  form  of 
kings  was  extincl,  and  a  new  one  eflablimed, 
the  people  found  as  little  of  fafety  and  proper- 
ty as  ever  :  for,  the  {landing  fenate,  and  the 
Decemviri,  proved  as  great  levellers  as  kings  : 
fo  that  they  were  forced  to  fettle  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  by  a  due  and  orderly  fuc- 
ceffion  of  their  fupreme  aifemblies.  Then 
they  began  again  to  recover  their  property,  in 
having  fomewhat  they  might  call  their  own  $ 
and  they  happily  .enjoyed  it,  till,  as  by  the 
fame  error  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athe- 
nians, fwerving  from  the  rules  of  a  free-ftate, 
lengthning  of  power  in  particular  hands,  they 
were  drawn  and  divided  into  parties,  to  ferve 
the  lufls  of  fuch  powerful  men  as  by  craft  be- 
came their  leaders  :  fo  that  by  this  means 
(through  their  own  default)  they  were  depri- 
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ved  of  their  liberty  long  before  the  days  of 
imperial  tyranny.      Thus  Cinna,  Sylla,  Ma- 
rius,   and  the  reft  of  that  fucceeding  gang, 
down  to  Csfar,  ufed  the  people's  favour,  to 
obtain  a  continuation  of  power  in  their  own 
hands ;    and  then  having  faddled  the  people 
with  a  new  ftanding  fofrq  of  their  own,  the.y 
immediately  rooted  up-the  people's  liberty  and 
property,  by  arbitrary  fentences  of  death,  pro- 
scriptions, fines, and confifcations:  whichftrain 
of  levelling,   (more  intolerable  than  the  for- 
mer) was  maintained   by  the  fame  arts    of 
devilifh  policy  down  to  Caefar  $    who  ftriking 
in  a  favourite  of  the  people,  and  making  ufe 
of  their  affections  to  lengthen  power  in  his 
own  hands ;  at  length,  by  this  error  of  the 
people,  gained  opportunity  to  introduce  a  new 
levelling  form  of  ftanding  power  in  himfelf, 
to  an  utter  and  irrecoverable  ruin  of  the  Ro- 
man liberty  and  property. 

In  Florence  they  have  been  in  the  fame 
cafe  there,  under  every  form  of  ftanding 
power.  It  was  fo,  when  the  great  ones  ruled  : 
it  was  fo  under  Goderino,  it  was  fo  under 
Savanarola  the  monk.  When  they  once  be- 
gan to  lengthen  power  by  the  people's  favour, 
they  prefently  fell  to  levelling  and  domineer- 
ing, as  did  Cofmus  afterwards,  that  crafcy 
founder  of  the  prefent  dukedom. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  fame  terms,  the  republic  of  Pifa 
loft  themfelves,  and  became  the  prey  of  feve- 
ral  ufurpations. 

Mantua  was  once  a  free  city  of  the  empire ; 
but  neglecting  their  fucceffive  affemblies,  and 
permitting  the  great  ones,  and  mofl  wealthy, 
to  form  a  ftanding  power  in  themfelves  :  the 
people  were  fo  vexed  with  them,  that  one 
PafFerimo  getting  power  in  his  own  hands, 
and  then  lengthening  it  by  artifice,  turned 
leveller  too,  fubje&ing  all  to  his  own  will ; 
fo  that  the  poor  people,  to  rid  their  hands  of 
him,  were  forced  to  pitch  upon  another,  as 
bad,  and  tranflate  their  power  into  a  petty 
dukedom,  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of  Gon- 
zaga. 

We  may  from  hence  fafely  conclude  againft 
all  objecting  monarchs  and  royalifts,  of  what 
name  and  title  foever,  that  a  free-ftate  or 
commonwealth  by  the  people  in  their  fuc- 
ceffive affemblies  is  fo  far  from  levelling  or 
deftroying  property,  that  in  all  ages  it  hath 
been  the  only  prefervative  of  liberty  and  pro-* 
perty,  and  the  only  remedy  againft  the  level- 
lings  and  ufurpations  of  ftanding  powers  : 
for,  it  is  clear,  that  kings  and  all  ftanding 
powers  are  the  levellers. 

A  fecond  objection  in  the  mouths  of  many, 
is  this,  "  that  the  erecting  of  fuch  a  form  in 
the  people's  hands,  were  the  ready  way  to 
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paufe  confufion  in    government;     when    all 

perfons    (without    diftin&ion)   are  allowed  a 

right  to  chufe  and  be  choien  members  of  the 

fupreme  affemblies. 

A  free-         For  anfwer  to   this,  know,  wemuftcon- 

noliufc*  ^er  a commonwea'th  in  a  twofold  condition  : 

of  con-     either  in  its  fettled  ftate,  when  fully  ftablimed 

■p  Dn-      gnd  founded,  and   when  all   men   were  fup- 

pofed  friends   to  its    eftablifhment ;     or  elfe 

when  it  is  newly  founding  or  founded,  and 

that  in   the  clofe  of  a  civil   war,   upon  the 

ruin  of  a  former  government,  and  thofe  that 

flood  for  it ;    in  which  cafe  it  ever  hath  a 

great  party  within  itfelf,    that  are  enemies  to- 

its  eftabliihment. 

As  to  the  firft,  to  wit,  a  commonwealth  in 
its  fettled  and  compofed  ftate,  when  all  men 
within  it  are  prefumed  to  be  its  friends, 
queftionlefs,  a  right  to  chufe  and  to  be  cho- 
fen,  is  then  to  be  allowed  the  people,  (with- 
out diftin&ion)  in  as  great  a  latitude,  as  may 
fland  with  right  reafon  and  convenience,  for 
managing  a  matter  of  fo  high  confequence  as 
their  fupreme  affemblies ;  wherein  fomewhat 
mult  be  left  to  human  prudence  ;  and  there- 
fore that  latitude  being  to  be  admitted  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  nature,  circumstan- 
ces, and  neceffities  of  any  nation,  is  not  here 
jo  be  determined. 

But   as    to  a  commonwealth    under    the 

fecond 
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fecond  confideration,  when  it  is  founding,  or 
newly  founded,  in  the  clofe  of  a  civil  war, 
upon  the  ruin  of  a  former  government ;  in 
this  cafe,  (I  fay)  to  make  no  diftin&ion  be- 
twixt men  ;  but  to  allow  the  conquered  part 
of  the  people  an  equal  right  to  chufe  and  to  be 
chofen,  &c.  were  "not  only  to  take  away  all 
proportion  in  policy/  but  the  ready  way  to 
deftroy  the  commonwealth,  and  by  a  promif- 
cuous  mixture  of  oppofite  interefts,  to  turn  all 
into  confufion. 

Now,  that  the  enemies  of  liberty,  being 
fubdued  upon  the  clofe  of  a  civil  war,  are  not 
to  be  allowed  (harers  in  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  evident,  for  divers  reafons  ;  not  only 
becaufe  fuch  an  allowance  would  be  a  means 
to  give  them  opportunity  to  fow  the  feeds  of 
new  broils  and  divilions,  and  bring  a  new 
hazard  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
(which  are  reafons  derived  from  convenience:) 
but  there  is  a  more  fpecial  argument  from  the 
equity  of  the  thing,  according  to  the  law  and 
euftom  of  nations,  that  fuch  as  have  commen- 
ced war,  to  ferve  the  lufts  of  tyrants  againfr. 
the  people's  intereft,  fhould  not  be  received 
any  longer  a  part  of  the  people,  but  may  be 
handled  as  flaves  when  fubdued,  if  their  fub- 
duers  pleafe  fo  to  ufe  them  ;  becaufe  by  their 
treafons  againii  the  majefty  of  the  people, 
(which  they  ought  to  have  maintained)  they 

have 
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have  made  forfeiture  of  all  their  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, as  members  of  the  people  ;  and  there- 
fore if  it  happens  in  this  cafe  at  anytime,  that 
any  immunities,  properties,  or  enjoyments  be 
indulged  unto  them,  they  muft  not  take 
them  as  their  own  by  right,  but  as  boons 
beftowed  upon  them  by  the  people's  courtefy. 

The  old  commonwealth  of  Greece  was  very 
fevere  in  this  particular :  for,  as  they  were 
wont  to  heap  up  all  honours  they  could  vent, 
upon  fuch  as  did  or  fuffered  any  thing  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  liberty ;  fo,  on  the  other 
fide  they  punifhed  the  underminers  of  it,  or 
thofe  that  any  ways  appeared  againft  it,  with 
utmoft  extremity ;  perfecuting  them  with 
forfeituics,  both  of  life  and  fortune;  and  if 
they  efcaped  fwith  life,  they  ufually  became 
flaves;  and  many  times  they  perfecuted  them, 
being  dead,  branding  their  memories  with  an 
eternal  mark  of  infamy. 

In  old  Rome  they  dealt  more  mildly  with 
the  greateft  part  of  thofe  that  had  fided  with 
the  Tarquins  after  their  expulfion  :  but  yet 
they  were  not  reftored  to  all  their  former  pri- 
vileges. In  procefs  of  time,  as  oft  as  any 
confpired  againft  the  people's  intereft,  in  their 
fucceflive  affemblies ;  after  they  had  once  got- 
ten them,  themfelves  were  banifhed,  and 
their  eftates  confifcated,  not  excepting  many 
of  the  fenators,  as  well  as  others ;  and  made 

»  for 
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for  ever  incapable  of  any  truft  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

Afterwards,  they  took  the  fame  courfe  with 
as  many  of  Catiline's  fellow-traitors  and  con- 
fpirators,  as  were  worthy  any  thing -,  and  had 
no  doubt  fufficiently  paid  Casfar's  abettors  in 
the  fame  coin,  but  that  he  wore  out  all  op- 
pofites  with  his  profperous  treafon.  Thus 
Milan,  and  the  reft  of  thofe  ftates,  when 
they  were  free,  as  alfo  the  Swifles  and  Hol- 
landers, in  the  infancy  of  the  Helvetian  and 
Belgic  freedoms,  who  took  the  fame  courfe 
with  all  thofe  unnatural  parricides  and  apof- 
tates,  that  offered  firft  to  ftrangle- their  liberty 
in  the  birth,  or  afterwards  in  the  cradle,  by 
fecret  confpiracy,  or  open  violence.  Nor 
ought  this  to  feem  ftrange,  fin  e  if  a  right 
ofconqueft  may  be  ufed  over  a  foreign,  who 
only  is  to  be  accounted  a  fair,  enemy  :  much 
more  againft  fuch  as,  againft  the  light  of  na- 
ture, fhall  engage  themfelves  in  fo  foul  prac- 
tices, as  tend  to  ruin  the  liberty  of  their  na- 
tive country. 

Seeing  therefore  that  the  people  in  their 
government,  upon  all  occafions  of  civil  war 
againft  their  liberties,  have  been  moft  zealous 
in  vindicating  thofe  attempts  upon  the  heads 
of  the  confpirators  :  feeing  alfo,  that  upon 
the  clofe  of  a  civil  war,  they  have  a  right  , 
and  not  only  a  right,  but  ufually  a  very  great 

refolution 
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resolution  to  keep  out  thofe  enemies  of  liber- 
ty, whom  they  conquer,  from  a  participation 
of  any  right  in  government :  therefore  in  this 
cafe  alfo,  as  well  as  the  former,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  they  in  their  fucceSve  affemblies, 
are  fo  far  from  levelling  tbeintereft  of  govern- 
ment into  all  hands,  without  distinction,  that 
their  principal  care  is  ever  to  preferve  it  in 
their  own,  to  prevent  the  return  of  new  wars, 
old  intei  ;fts,  and  confufion. 
rfi  i\-M,  But  there  is  a  third    objection   againft  it, 

drawn    from  a  pretended     inconvenience  of 
fuch    a  fucceffion;    alledging,    "  That    the 
management  of  ftate- affairs  requires  judgment 
and  qx^enence  ;   which  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  new  members  coming  into  thofe  afTem-* 
blies  upon  every  election. 
Affairs  of       N jw,  bepuie  the  very  life  of  liberty  lies  in 
ft.te  as      a  fucce(Ppn  of  powers  and  perfons  ;  therefore 
managed  it  is  meet  i  (hould   be  fomewhat  preeiie  and 
freeze  punctual  by  way  of  anfwer  to  this  particular. 
asunder    Gbferve  then,  that  in  government  two  thinrs 

any  foim.  »  rj        j  a  ••  j 

*  are  to  be  connderea  :  acta  imperii,  ana  arcana 

imperii  :  that  is,  acts  of  ftate,  and  fecrets  of 
ftate.  By  acts  of  ftate,  we  mean  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  legislative  power:  theie  are 
the  things  that  have  moit  influence  upon  a 
commonwealth,  to  its  ill  or  well-being;  and 
are  the  only  remedies  for  fuch  bad  cuitoms, 
inconveniences,  and  incroachments  as  afflict 

and 
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and  grieve  it.  Wherefore,  matters  of  griev- 
ance being  matters  of  common  fenfe,  and  fuch 
are  obvious  to  the  people,  who  beft  know 
where  the  (hoe  pinches  them;  certainly,  there 
is  no  need  of  any  great  (kill  or  judgment  in 
paffing  or  applying  a  law  for  remedy,  which 
is  the  proper  work  of  the  people  in  their  fu- 
preme  aflemblies ;  and  fuch,  as  every  ordinary  ' 

underftan  diftg  is  inflrudted  in  by  the  light  of 
nature  :    fo  that,  as  to  this,  there  can  be  no 
danger  by  inftituting  an  orderly  fucceffion  of    / 
the  people. 

But  as  for  thofe  things  called  arcana  imperii, 
fecrets  of  ftate,  or  the  executive  pr.rt  of,  go- 
vernment, during  the  intervals  of  th&t  fu- 
preme  aflemblies  :  thefe  things  being  of  a  na- 
ture remote  from  ordinary  apprehenfions,  and 
fuch  as  neceffarily  require  prudence,  lime, 
and  experience,  to  fit  men  for  mr^agement : 
much  in  reafon  maybe  faid,  and  muft  be  granted, 
for  the  continuation  of  fuch  trufts  in  the  fame 
hands,  as  relate  to  matter  of  counfel,  or  ad- 
miniilration  of  juftice,  more  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing to  their  good  or  ill-behaviour.  A  pru- 
dential continuation  of  thefe,  may  (without 
queftion)  and  ought  to  be  allowed  upon  dis- 
cretion ;  becaufe,  if  they  do  araifs,  they  are 
eaiily  accountable  to  the  people's  aflemblies. 
But  now  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  as  to  thefe  Su- 
preme aflemblies,  where  a  few  eafy,  necef- 

fary 
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fary  things,  fuch  as  common  fenfe  and  reafori 

inflrudlmenin,  are  the  fitteft  things  for  them  to  ' 

apply  themfelves  unto ;  and  there  the  people's 

truftees  aretocontinue^  of  right,  nolongerthan 

meer  neceffity  requires,  for  their  own  redrefs 

and  fafety  ;  which  being  provided  for,  they 

are  to  return  into  a  condition  of  fubjedtion  and 

obedience,  with   the  reft  of  the  people,  to 

fu'h  laws  and  government  as  themfelves1  have 

-d  :  by  which  means  alone,  they  will  be 

no  nr\     abie  to  know  whether  they  have  done  well  or 

of  Tr      %  when  they  feel  the  effects  of  what  they 

ai         have  done.     Otherwife,  if  any  thing  happen 

to  ^e  done  amifs,  what  way  can  there  be  for 

**  -^  dy     .fince  no  appeal  is  to  be  had  from 

r.  \ntme  body  of  the  people,  except  a  due 

tr]re  i?      3  cceffion  be  preferved from  hand  to 

CC*H,  b^  *Lfc  people's  choice;  and  other  per- 

ji3    vr;reupon   admitted    (upon    the    fame 

terms)  into  the  fame  authority. 

This  is  the  truth,  as  we  have  made  mani- 
feft  both  by  reafon  and  example  :  therefore 
we  {hall  add  a  little  to  our  former  difcourfe, 
by  way  of  illuftration.  In  Athens,  when 
governed  by  the  people,  we  find,  it  was  their 
courfe  to  uphold  conftant  returns,  and  periods 
of  fuccefllon  in  their  fupreme  affemblies,  for 
remedy  of  grievances  ;  and  they  had  a  {land- 
ing council,  called  the  Areopagus,  to  whom 
all  the  fecrets  of  ftate  were  committed,  toge- 
4  •  ther 
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ther  with  the  adminiftration  of  government 
during  the  intervals  of  thofe  affemblies,  at 
whole  return  they  were  accountable ;  and  wa- 
rily continued,  or  excluded,  as  the  people 
found  caufe. 

In  Sparta  they  had  the  like ;    as   alfo  in 
Rome,  after  the  people  had  once  got  their  fuc- 
ceffive  affemblies,   wherein  they  paffed  laws 
for  government :  and  not  knowing  how  tb  be 
rid    of  their    hereditary   fenate,     they        no 
mitted  them  and  their  families  to    continue 
a  ftanding  council  -,  but  yet  controulable  by. 
and  accountable  to  their  affemblies,  who  fe- 
eluded  and  banifhed  many  of  them- for  their 
mifdemeanors :  fo  that  by  this  meai.  :iiic :>-.;„ 
pie  had  an  opportunity   to  make  u'e  ~    :fej 
wifdom,  and  curb  their  ambitionL   v    founA 
In  Florence   (when  free)  the  -^//erri  t  Qr 
was  after  the  fame  mode. 

In  Holland  alfo,  and  Switzerland,  they  have 
their  fupreme  affemblies  frequent  by  election, 
with  exceeding  benefit,  but  no  prejudice  to 
affairs  :  for  the  frequency  of  thofe  fucceffive 
meetings,  preferves  their  liberty,  and  provides 
laws  ;  the  execution  whereof  is  committed  to 
others,  and  affairs  of  ftate  to  a  council  of  their 
own  choice,  accountable  to  themfelves  : 
where  their  ftate-concernments  very  feldom 
mifcarry,    becaufe   they   place   and   difplace 

their 
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their  counfellors  with  extraordinary  care  and 
caution. 

By  thefe  particulars,  you  may  perceive  the 
vanity  of  the  aforefaid  objection,  and  how 
ilender  a  pretence  it  is  againft  that  excellent 
courfe  of  fucceffive  affemblies ;  fince  affairs 
of  ftate  are  as  well  difpofed  (or  rather  better) 
under  this  form  than  any  other. 

A  fourth  objection  commonly  ufed  againft 
the  conftitution  of  a  free-ftate,    or  govern- 
no  nAtu-   merit  by  the  people  in  their  fucceffive  affem- 
.a\  eheds  b]jeSj    js  fa{s  .     <<  That  fuch  a  government 

at*e.  brings  great  damage  to  the  public,  by  their 
frequent  dilcontents,  divilions,  and  tumults, 
di?t  arife  within  it." 

Kor  a.nfwer  to  this,  it  is  requifite  that  we 
i?]rz  notice  of  thofe  occafions  which  are  the 
cc^mofl  cutfes  of  fuch  humours  in  this  form: 
r.-ich  Bring  once  known,  it  will  eafily  ap- 
pear whence  thofe  inconveniences  do  arife, 
and  not  {torn  any  default  in  the  nature  of  the 
government :  they  are  commonly  thefe  three. 

Firft,  when  any  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or 
members  of  the  commonweal  mall  arrogate 
any  thing  of  power  and  privilege  unto  them- 
felves,  or  their  families,  whereby  to  gran- 
dize  or  greaten  themfelves,  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary fize  and  ftandard  of  the  people.  We 
find  this  to  be  moll  true,    by   the  courfe  of 

affairs 
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affairs  in  the  Roman  ftate,  as  they  are  re- 
corded by  Livy ;'  who  plainly  (hews,  that 
upon  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins,  though 
the  fenate  introduced  a  new  government,  yet 
their  retaining  the  power  of  the  old  within 
the  hands  of  themfelves  and  their  families, 
was  the  occafion  of  all  thofe  after  difcon- 
tents  and  tumults  that  arofe  among  the  peo- 
ple. For,  had  Brutus  made  them  free,  when 
he  declared  them  ib  j  or  had  the  fenate  a  lit- 
tle after,  followed  the  advice  and  examplj  of 
Publicola,  and  ibme  others  as  honeft  as  he  j 
all  occafion  of  difcontent  had  been  taken 
away  :  but  when  the  people  faw  the  fenators 
feated  in  a  lofty  poflure  over  them  ;  when 
they  felt  the  weight  of  that  ftate  and  dignity 
prefling  upon  moulders  that  were  promifed 
to  be  at  eafe,  and  free ;  when  tliey  found 
themfelves  exempted  from  the  enjqj:*leot  of 
the  fame  common  privileges,  excluded  ^rora 
all  offices,  or  alliance  with  the  fenatrrs ;  their 
purfes  emptied  of  money,  their  bellies  of 
meat,  and  their  hearts  of  hope  :  then  it  was, 
that  they  began  to  grumble  and  mutiny;  and 
never  until  they  got  a  power  to  bridle  the 
great  ones,  by  an  happy  fucceffion  of  their 
fupreme  afiemblies. 

A  fecond  occafion  of  the  people's  being  in- 
clined to  difcontent  and  tumult,  under  their 
free  form  of  government,  appears  in  ftory  to 

F  be 
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be  this  :  When  they  felt  themfelves  not  fair- 
ly dealt  withal,  by  fuch  as  became  their 
leaders  and  generals.  Thus  in  Syracufa, 
Dionyfius  cloathing  himfelf  with  a  pretence 
of  the  people's  liberties,  and  being  by  that 
means  made  their  general,  and  then  making 
ufe  of  that  power  to  other  ends  than  was  pre- 
tended, became  the  fire-brand  of  that  flate, 
and  put  the  people  all  into  flames,  for  theex- 
pullion  of  him,  who  had  made  a  forfeiture  of 
all  his  glorious  pretences.  . 

Thus  in  Sparta ;  the  people  were  peaceable 
enough  under  their  own  government,  till 
they  found  themfelves  over- reached,  and  their 
credulity  abufed  by  fuch  as  they  trufted, 
whofe  defigns  were  laid  in  the  dark,  for  the 
converting  of  liberty  into  tyranny,  under 
Manchanidas  and  Nabis.  In  old  Rome,  un-» 
der  the  people's  government,  it  is  true,  it  was 
a  fad  fight  oftentimes  to  fee  the  people  fwarm- 
ing  in  tumults,  their  (hops  fhut  up,  and  all 
trading  given  over  throughout  the  city,  and 
fometimes  the  city  forfaken  and  left  empty. 

But  here,  as  alfo  in  Athens,  the  occafion 
was  the  fame  :  for,  as  the  people  naturally  love 
peace  and  eafe  ;  fo  finding  themfelves  often 
out-witted  and  abufed  by  the  flights  and 
feats  of  the  fenate,  they  prefently  (as  it  iS 
their  nature  upon  fuch  occafions)  grew  out 
of  all  patience.     The  cafe  was  the  fame  alfo, 

wjien 
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when  any  one  of  their  fenators,  orofthefn- 
felves,  arrived  to  any  height  of  power  by  in- 
finuating    into    the    people's    favour,     upon 
fpecious    and    popular    pretences,    and  then 
made  a  forfeiture  of  thofe  pretences,  by  taking 
a  contrary  courfe.     Thus  Sylla  of  the  fena- 
torian  order,    and   Marius  of  the    plebeian, 
both  got  power  into  their  hands,  upon   pre- 
tence of  the  people's  good,    (as  many  others 
did  before  and  after,  not  only  in  Rome,   but 
in  other  free-ftates  alfo)   but  forfeiting   their 
pretences   by   taking  arbitrary  courfes,  they 
were  the  fole  caufes  of  ail  thofe  tumults  and 
{laughters   among  the   Romans,   the  infamy 
whereof  hath  moll  injurioufly  been  cad  upon 
the  people's  government,  by  the  profane  pens 
of  fuch  as  have  been  bold  in  penfion  or  re- 
lation in  the  courts  of  princes. 

Thus  Caefar  alfo  himfelf,  ftriking  as  a  fa- 
vourite of  the  people  upon  fair  pretences,  and 
forfeiting  them,  when  in  power,  was  the 
only  caufe  of  all  thofe  fucceeding  civil  broils 
and  tragedies  among  the  people. 

A  third  occaiion  of  the  people's  being  in- 
clined to  difcontent  and  tumult  in  a  free-ftate, 
is  this,  when  they  are  feniible  of  oppreffion. 
For,  I  fay  again,  the  people  are  naturally  of 
a  peaceable  temper,  minding  nothing  but  a 
free  enjoyment :  but  if  once  they  find  them- 
felves  circumvented,  milled,  or  fqueezed  by 

F  2  fuch 
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fuch  as  they  have  intrufted,  then  they  fwell 
like  the  fe3,  and  over-run  the  bounds  of  juil 
and  honeft,  ruining  all  before  them. 

In  a  word,  there  is  not  one  precedent  of 
tumults  or  fedition  can  be  cited  out  of  all 
ftories,  by  the  enemies  of  freedom,  againft 
the  people's  government;  but  it  will  appear 
likewife  thereby,  that  the  people  were  not  in 
fault,  but  eitherdrawn  iny  or  provoked  there- 
to, by  the  craft  or  injuftice  of  fuch  fair  pre- 
tenders as  have  had  by-ends  of  their  own,  and 
by-defigns  upon  the  public  liberty. 

Neverthelefs,  admit  that  the  people  were 
tumultuous  in  their  own  nature  -,  yet  thofe 
tumults  (when  they  happen)  are  more  eafily 
to  be  borne,  than  thefe  inconveniences  that 
arife  from  the  tyranny  of  monarchs  and  great 
ones :  for  popular  tumults  have  thefe  three 
qualities. 

Firft,  the  injury  of  them  never  extends 
further  than  fome  few  perfons  5  and  thofe  (for 
the  moft  part)  guilty  enough  ;  as  were  the 
thirty  grandees  in  Athens,  the  ten  in  Rome, 
and  thole  other  ftate- mountebanks,  thatfuffer- 
cd  for  their  practices  by  the  people's  fury. 

Secondly,  thofe  tumults  are  not  lading,  but 
(like  fits)  quickly  over  :  for,  an  eloquent  ora- 
tion, or  perfuaiion,  (as  we  fee  in  the  ex- 
ample of  Menenius  Agrippa)  or  the  reputation 

of 
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of  fome  grave  or  honed:  man,  (as  in  the  ex- 
ample of  Yirginius,  and  afterwards  of  Cato) 
doth  very  eaiily  reduce  and  pacify  them. 

Thirdly,  the  ending  of  thofe  tumults,  tho* 
they  have  ruined  fome  particulars,  yet  it  ap- 
pears they  have  ufually  turned  to  the  good  of 
the  public  :  for  we  fee,  that  both  in  Athens 
and  Rome,  the  great  ones  were  by  this  means 
kept  in  awe  from  injuftice  ;  the  fpirits  of  the 
people  were  kept  warm  with  high  thoughts 
of  themfelves  and  their  liberty,  which 
turned  much  to  the  inlargement  of  their 
empire. 

And  lailly,  by  this  means  they  came  off  al- 
ways with  good  laws  for  their  profit,  (as  in 
the  cafe  of  the  law  of  twelve  tables,  brought 
from  Athens  to  Rome)  or  elfe  with  an  aug- 
mentation of  their  immunities,  and  privi- 
leges ^as  in  the  cafe  of  procuring  thetribunes, 
and  their  fupreme  afiemblies)  and  afterwards 
in  the  frequent  confirmation  of  them  again  ft 
the  incroachments  of  the  nobles. 

Now  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife  under  the 
/landing  power  of  the  great  ones  -,  they,  in 
their  counfels,  projects,  and  deligns,  are  fail 
and  tenacious ;  fo  that  the  evils  under  thofe 
forms  are  more  remedilefs.  Beiides,  they 
reach  to  the  whole  body  of  a  commonweal  : 
and  fo  the  evils  are  more  univerfal.  And  laft- 
ly,  thofe   tumults,  quarrels,    and  inconveni- 

F  3  cncics 
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encies  that  arife  from  among  them,  never  tend 
nor  end,  but  to  the  farther  oppreffion  and  fup- 
preflion  of  the  people  in  their  intereft  and 
propriety. 

For  conclusion  then  :  by  thefe  particulars 
you  may  plainly  fee  the  vanity  of  this  objec- 
tion abouttumults,howfar  they  are  from  being 
natural  effects  of  the  people's  government ; 
infomuch,  as  by  the  records  of  hiftory,  it  ap- 
pears rather  that  they  have  been  the  neceffary 
confequences  of  fuch  tricks  and  cheats  of 
great  men,  as  in  the  days  of  yore  have  been 
put  upon  the  people. 
Calum-         a  fifth  objection  a^ainft  the  form  of  a  free- 

nation  J  °  .... 

lefs  ufed    itate,  or  government  by   the  peopie   in  their 
under  the  fuccefJive  affemblies,  and  which  we  find  moil 

people  s 

govern-     in  the  mouths    of  royalifts   and    parafites,  is 
"?ent'       this,  "  That  little  fecurity  is  to  be  had  there- 

than  un-  *  / 

derany     in   for  the  more   wealthy    and    powerful  fort 

form        °f  men»  m  regard   of  that  liberty  which  the 

people  affume  unto   themfelves,  to   accufe  or 

calumniate   whom    they   pleafe  upon  any  oc- 

cafion." 

For  anfwer  to  this,  know,  that  calumnia- 
tion (which  fignifies  ambitious  flandering 
of  men,  by  whifperings,  reports,  or  falfe  ac- 
qufations)  was  never  allowed  or  approved  in 
this  form  of  government.  'Tis  true  indeed, 
that  fuch  extravagances  there  have  been 
(more  or  lefs)  in  all  forms  whatfoever  $  but  in 

this, 
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this,  lefs  than  any  :  it  being  mod  in  ufe  un- 
der (landing  powers  of  great  ones,  who  make 
it  their  grand  engine  to  remove  or  ruin  all 
perfons  that  (land  in  the  way  of  them  and 
their  defigns  :  And  for  this  purpofe,  it  hath 
ever  been  their  common  cuftom  to  have, 
inflruments  ready  at  hand  ;  as  we  fee  in  all 
the  ftories  of  kings  and  grandees  from  time  to 
time  -,  yea,  and  by  Ariilotle  himfelf,  together 
with  the  whole  train  of  commentators,  it  is 
particularly  marked  out  inter  jiagitia  domina- 
tionis,  to  be  one  of  the  peculiar  enormities 
that  attend  the  lordly  intereft  of  dominion. 

The  Roman  (late,  after  it  grew  corrupt,  is 
a  fufficient  inilance  ;  where  we  find,  that  not 
only  the  ten  grandees,  but  all  that  fucceeded 
them  in  that  domineering  humour  over  the 
people,  ever  kept  a  retinue  well  ftock'd  with 
calumniators  and  informers,  ^fuch  as  we  call 
"  Knights  of  the  poft")  to  fnap  thofe  that  in 
any  wife  appeared  for  the  people's  liberties. 
This  was  their  conftant  trade,  as  it  was  after- 
wards alfo  of  their  emperors.  But  all  the 
while  that  the  people  kept  their  power  entire 
in  the  ibpreme-  afTemblies,  we  read  not  of  its 
being  brought  into  any  conftant  practice. 
Sometimes  indeed,  thofe  great  commanders 
that  had  done  them  many  eminent  fervices, 
were,  by  reafon  of  fome  after-adtions,  called 
to   an   account  $   and  having,  by  an  ingrofT- 

F  4  ment 
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ment  of  power,  rendered  themfelves  fufpe  di- 
ed, and  burthenfome  to  the  commonwealth, 
were  commanded  to  retire,  as  were  both  the 
Scipio's. 

And  in  the  {lories  of  the  Athenian  com- 
monwealth, we  find  that  by  their  lofty  and 
unwary  carriage,  they  flirred  up  the  peo- 
ple's fear  and  jealouiy  fo  far,  as  to  queflion 
and  fend  divers  of  them  into  banifhment,  nbt- 
withftanding  all  their  former  merits ;  as  we 
read  of  Alcibiades,  Themiftocles,  and  others  : 
whereas,  if  the  rules  of  a  free-flate  had  been 
punctually  obferved,  by  preferving  a-difcreet 
revolution  of  powers,  and  an  equability,  or 
moderate  (late  of  particular  perfons,  there  had 
been  no  occasion  of  incroachment  on  the  one 
part,  or  of  fear  on  the  other ;  nor  could  the 
prying  royalift  have  had  the  leail  pretence  or 
fhadow  of  invective  againil  the  people's  go- 
vernment in  this  particular. 

Thus  much  of  calumniation,  which  is  lefs 
frequent  under  the  people's  form,  than  any 
other. 

Now  as  to  the  point  of  accufing,  or  liber- 
ty of  accufation  by  the  people,  before  their 
fupreme  aifemblies ;  it  is  a  thing  fo  eflentially 
neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  a  common- 
wealth, that  there  is  no  pombility  of  having 
perfons  iept  accountable  without  it  \  and,  by 
conference,  no  fecurity  of  life    and  eflate, 

liberty 
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liberty  and  property.  And  of  what  excellent 
ufe  this  is,  for  the  public  benefit  of  any  ftate, 
appears  in  thefe  two  particulars, 

Firft,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  reafon  where- 
fore kings,  and  all  other  ftanding  powers, 
have  prefumed  to  abufe  the  people,  is,  becaufe 
their  continuation  of  authority  having  been  a 
means  to  ftate  them  in  a  condition  of  impu- 
nity, the  people  either  durft  not,  or  could 
not  affume  a  liberty  of  accufation  ;  and  fo 
have  lingered  without  remedy,  whilft  great 
men  have  proceeded  without  controul  to  an 
augmentation  of  their  mifery  :  whereas  if  a 
juft  liberty  of  accufation  be  kept  in  ure,  and 
great  perfons  by  this  means  lie  liable  to 
queftioning,  the  commonwealth  muft  needs 
be  the  more  fecure  ;  becaufe  none  then  will 
dare  to  intrench,  or  attempt  aught  againft 
their  liberty  ;  and  in  cafe  any  do,  they  may 
with  much  eafe  be  fuppreffed.  All  which 
amounts,  in  effecl:,  to  a  full  confirmation  of 
this  moft  excellent  maxim,  recorded  in  po- 
licy :  Maxime  tnterejl  repub.  libertatis,  ut  li- 
ber'epojjis  civem  aliquem  accufare ;  ' '  It  moft  high- 
ly concerns  the  freedom  of  a  commonwealth, 
that  the  people  have  liberty  of  accufing  any 
perfons  whatibever." 

Secondly,  it   appears,  this  liberty  is   moft 
necefiary,  becaufe  as  it   hath   been  the  only 
remedy  againft  the  injuftice  of  great  and  power- 
ful 
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ful  perfons  -y  fo  it  hath  been  the  only  means 
to' extinguish  thofe  emulations,  jealoufies,  and 
fufpicions,  which  ufually  abound  with  fury  in 
men's  minds,  when  they  fee  fuch  perfons  feated 
fo  far  above,  that  they  are  not  <  ble  to  reach  them, 
or  bring  them  (as  it  becomes  ill  earthly  powers) 
to  an  account  of  their  actions  :  of  which  liber- 
ty when  the  people  have  {een  themfelves  de- 
prived in  time  paft,  it  is  fad  to  confider  how 
they  have  flown  out  into  fuch  abfurd  and  ex- 
traordinary  courfes,  in  hope  of  remedy,  as 
have  caufed  not  only  diffraction,  but  many 
times  utter  ruin  to  the  public.  Moft  of  thofe 
tumults  in  old  Rome,  were  occaiioned  for 
want  of  this  liberty  in  ordinary  ;  as  thofe  that 
happened  under  the  Decemviri :  fo  that  the 
people,  not  having  freedom  to  accufe  and 
queftion  their  juflice,  were  enflamed  to  com- 
mit fudden  outrages,  to  be  revenged  upon 
them.  But  when  they  had  once  obtained 
power  to  accufe  or  queftion  any  man,  by 
affiftance  of  their  tribunes,  then  we  meet 
with  none  of  thofe  heats  and  fits  among 
them ;  but  they  referred  themfelves  over, 
with  much  content,  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
proceeding.  A  pregnant  inftance  whereof, 
we  have  in  the  cafe  of  Coriolanus ;  who 
having  done  fome  injury  td  the  people, 
they  finding  him  befriended  and  upheld  by  the 
great  ones,  refolved  to  be  revenged  upon  him 

with 
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with  their  own  hands ;  and  had  torn  him  in 
pieces  as  he  came  out  of  the  fenate,  but  that 
the  tribunes  immediately  flepped  in,  and  not 
only  promifed,  but  appointed  them  a  day  of 
hearing  againft  him  ;  and  fo  all  was  calm 
again,  and  quiet  ;  whereas,  if  this  ordinary 
courfe  of  remedy,  in  calling  him  to  account,  , 
had  not  been  allowed,  and  he  been  deftroyed 
in  a  mutiny,  a  world  of  fadconfequences  muft 
have  befallen  the  commonwealth,  by  reafon 
of  thofe  enormities  and  revenges  that  would 
have  rifen,  upon  the  ruin  of  fo  confiderable  a 
perfon. 

In  the  (lories  of  Florence  alfo,  we  read  of 
one  Valerius,  who  greatning  himfelf  into  little 
lefs  than  the  pofture  of  a  prince  in  that  repub- 
lic, he  fo  confirmed  himfelf,  that  the  peo- 
ple not  being  able  to  regulate  his  extravagan- 
ces by  any  ordinary  proceedings,  they  betook 
themfelves  to  that  unhappy  remedy  of  arms  ; 
and  it  coft  the  bed  blood  and  lives  in  that 
ftate,  before  they  could  bring  him  down  ; 
involving  them  in  a  world  of  miferies,  which 
might  have  been  avoided,  had  they  taken 
care  to  preferve  their  old  liberty  of  accufa- 
tion  and  queflion,  and  being  able  to  take 
a  ccurfe  with  him  in  an  ordinary  way  of  pro- 
grefs. 

Thus   alfo  in  the  fame  ftate,  Soderino,  a 
rran  of  the  fame  fize,  intereft,  and  humour  ; 

when 
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when  the  people  faw  that  they  had  loft  their 
liberty,  in  being  unable  to  queftion  him,  ran 
like  madmen  upon  a  remedy  as  bad  as  the  dif- 
eafe,  and  called  in  the  Spaniard  to  fupprefs 
him  :  fo  that  turned  almoft  to  the  ruin  of  the 
ftate,  which  might  have  been  prevented, 
could  they  have  repreflcd  him  by  the  ordinary 
way  of  accufation  and  queftion. 

From  thefe  premifes,  then,  let  us  con- 
clude, That  feeing  the  crooked  way  of  calum- 
niation is  lefs  ufed  under  the  people's  form  of 
government,  than  any  other:  and  fince  the 
retaining  of  a  regular  cpurfe,  for  admitting 
2nd  deciding- of  all  complaints  and  controver- 
fies  by  way  of  accufation,  is  of  abfolute 
neceility  to  the  fafety  and  well  being  of  a  com- 
monwealth :  therefore  this  objection  is  of  as 
little  weight  as  the  reft,  fo  as  in  any  wife  to 
diminifh  the  dignity  and  reputation  of  a  free- 
ftate,  or  government  by  the  people  in  their 
fucceffive  aiTemblies. 

A  fixth  objection  again  ft  the  form  of  a  free- 
ftate,  or   government   by   the   people,  is   al- 
Faclion,    ledged    by    many,    to    this    effect':     "  That 
fhn°cy       people  by  nature  are  factious,  inconftant,  and 
andjn-      ungrateful."  — • 

SuTnatu?'  For  anfwer,  firft,  as  to  the  point  of  being 
raleffi&s  factious,  we  have  already  (hewn,  that  this  go- 
people's  vernment,  ftated  in  a  focceffion  of  its  fupreme 
govern-     afTemblies,  is  the  only  preventive  of  faction  ; 

merit.  4    x  r 

becaule, 
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becaufe,  in  creating  a  faction,  there  is  a  ne- 
ceiTity,  that  thole  which  endeavour  it,  muft 
have  opportunity  to  improve  their  ilights  and 
projects,  in  difguiiing  their  dcfigns  ;  drawing 
in  inftruments  and  parties,  and  in  worming 
out  oppohtes  :  the  effecting  of  all  which,  re- 
quires iome  length  of  time;  which  cannot  be 
had,  and  consequently,  no  fiction  formed, 
when  government  is  not  fixed  in  particular 
perfons,  but  managed  by  due  fuccc/Hon  and 
revolution  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

Befides,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the 
people  are  never  the  firft  or  principal  in  facti- 
on :  they  are  never  the  authors  and  contrivers 
of  it,  but  ever  the  parties  that  are  drawn 
into  fidings  by  the  influence  of  {landing 
powers,  to  ferve  their  interefts  and  defigns. 

Thus  SyllaandMarius,  Pompey  and  Ca^far, 
continuing  power  in  their  own  hands,  cleft 
the  Roman  empire  at  feveral  times  into  feve- 
ral  parties  :  as  afterwards  it  was  cleft  into 
three  by  the  triumvirate  ;  wherein  the  people 
had  no  hand,  being  (as  they  are  always)  pure- 
ly pafiive,  and  paffionately  divided,  according 
as  they  were  wrought  upon  by  the  iubtle 
infinuations  of  the  prime  engineers  of  each 
fa&ion. 

Thus  Italy  was  divided  into  Guelph  and 
Gibelline  :  and  France  torn  in  two  by  the  two 

families 
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families  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy ;  alfo,  by 
the  Guifians  and  their  confederates  ;  where- 
in the  people  had  no  further  hand,  than  as 
they  were  acted  by  the  perfuaiions  and  preten- 
ces of  two  powerful  parties. 

The  cafe  alfo  was  the  fame  in  England,  in 
times  part,  when  the  grandee-game  was  in 
action  between  the  two  families  of  York  and 
Lancafter.  So  that  it  is  clear  enough,  The 
people  in  their  own  nature  are  not  inclined  to 
be  factious,  nor  are  they  ever  engaged  that 
way,  farther  than  as  their  nature  is  abufed, 
and  drawn  in  by  powerful  perfons. 

The  fecond  particular  of  this  objection  is 
inconftancy ;  which  holds  true  indeed  in 
them  that  are  debauched,  and  in  the  cor- 
rupted ftate  of  a  commonwealth,  when  de- 
generated from  its  pure  principles,  as  we  find 
in  that  of  Athens,  Rome,  Florence,  and  o- 
thers  :  but  yet  in  Rome  you  may  fee  as  preg- 
nant in fiances  of  that  people's  conftancy,  as  of 
any  other  fort  of  men  whatfoever  :  for  they 
continued  conftant  irreconcileable  enemies  to 
all  tyranny  in  general,  and  kingly  power  in 
particular. 

In  like  manner,  when  they  had  once  got- 
ten their  fucceffive  affemblies,  they  remained 
fo  firm  and  ftiff  to  uphold  them,  that  the  fuc- 
ceeding  tyrants  could  not  in  a  long  time,  nor 
without  extraordinary  cunning  and  caution  de- 
prive 
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prive  them  of  that  only  evidence  of  their  li- 
berty. 

Moreover,  it  is  obfervable  of  this  people, 
That  in  making  their  ele&ions  they  could 
never  be  perfuaded  to  chufe  a  known  in- 
famous, vitious,  or  unworthy  fellow  -,  fo  that 
they  feldom  or  never  erred  in  tlie  choice  of 
their  tribunes  and  other  officers.  And  as  in 
the  framing  of  laws,  their  aim  was  ever 
at  the  general  good,  it  being  their  own  in- 
tereft,  quatenus  the  people  ;  fo  their  con- 
stancy in  the  confervation  of  thofe  laws  was 
moft  remarkable  :  for,  notwithstanding  all 
the  crafty  devices  and  fetches  of  the  nobles, 
the  people  could  never  be  woo'd  to  a  con- 
tent of  abrogating  any  one  law,  till  by  the 
alteration  of  time,  affairs,  and  other  circum- 
fiances,  it  did  plainly  appear  inconvenient. 

But  the  cafe  hath  ever  been  otherwife  un- 
der kings  and  all  ftanding  powers,  who 
ufually  ran  into  all  the  extremes  of  inconstan- 
cy, upon  every  new  project,  petty  humour, 
and  occafion,  that  feemed  favourable  for  ef- 
fecting of  their  by-defigns.  And  in  order 
hereunto,  Stories  will  inform  you,  That  it 
hath  been  their  cuftom,  to  fhift  principles 
every  moon,  and  cafhier  all  oaths,  protesta- 
tions, promifes  and  engagements,  and  blot 
out  the  memory  of  them  with  a  wet  finger. 

This 
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This  was  very  remarkable  in  the  late  king,  f 
whofe  inconflancy  in  this  kind,  was  beyond 
compare ;  who  no  fooner  had  pafled  any  pro^ 
mifes,  made  vows  and  proteftations,  fixed  ap- 
peals in  the  high  court  of  heaven,  in  the  be^ 
half  of  himfelf  and  his  family  ;  but  prefently  he 
forfeited  all,  and  cancelled  them  by  his  actions. 
As  to  the  third  point,  cf  ingratitude,  it  is 
much  charged  upon  this  form  of  government^ 
becaufe  we  read  both  in  Athens  and   Rome, 
of  divers  unhandfome  returns  made  to  fome 
"worthy  perfons  that  had  done  high  fervices 
for    thofe    commonwealths ;    as   Alcibiades, 
Themiflocles,    Phocion,     Miltiades,    Furius 
Camillus,  Coriolanus,    and  both  the  Scipio'sj 
the  caufe  of  whofe  misfortunes  is  defcribed  by 
Plutarch  and  Livy,  to  be  their  own  lofty  and 
unwary   carriage ;    having  (fay  they)   by  an 
ingroflment  of  power,    rendered  themfelves 
fufpected  and  burthen  fome  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  thereby  ftirred  up  the  people's 
fear  and  jealoufy  :  whereas   if  they  had  kept 
themfelves  within  the  rules  of  afree-ftate,  by 
permitting  a  difcreet  revolution  of  power  in 
particular  hands  ;  there  had  been  no  occafion 
of  incroachment  on  the  one  part,  nor  of  fear 
on   the  other.     Of  all,    the  Scipio's  indeed 
were  moft   to   be   pitied,   becaufe  their  only 
fault  feems  to  be  too  much  power  and  great- 

nefs 

#  Charles  I. 
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nefs,  (which  indeed  is  the  greateft  fault  that 
members  of  a  commonwealth  can  be  guilty 
of,  if  ferioufly  confidered  -,  )  infomuch,  that 
being  grown  formidable  to  their  fellow-fe- 
nators,  they  were  by  them  removed  :  and  fo 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  act  of  the  nobles, 
(upon  their  own  fcore  and  interefl)  and  not  of 
the  people.  But  as  for  Camillus  and  Corio- 
lanus,  they  fufficiently  deferved  whatfoever 
befel  them,  becaufe  they  made  ufe  of  the 
power  and  reputation  they  had  gotten  by 
their  former  merits,  only  to  malign  and  ex- 
ercife  an  implacable  hate  towards  the  peo- 
ple's interefl.  Neverthelefs,  the  people  re- 
ftored  Camillus  again  to  his  eftate  and  honour, 
after  fome  little  time  of  banifhment. 

And  though  this  accident  in  a  free-ftate 
hath  been  objected  by  many,  as  a  great  de- 
fect; yet  others  again  do  highly  commend 
the  humour :  For  (fay  they)  it  is  not  only  a 
good  fign  of  a  commonwealth's  being  in  pure 
and  perfect  health,  when  the  people  are  thus 
active,  zealous,  and  jealous  in  the  behalf  of 
their  liberties,  that,  will  permit  no  fuch 
growth  of  power  as  may  endanger  it ;  but  it 
is  alfo  a  convenient  means  to  curb  the  ambi- 
tion of  its  citizens,  and  make  them  contain 
within  due  bounds,  when  they  fee  there  is 
no  prefuming  after  inlargements,  and  accef- 

G  fions 
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fions  of  powers  and  greatnefs,  without  incur* 
ring  the  danger  and  indignation  of  the  people. 

Thus  much  of  the  reafon  why  the  people, 
many  times  caft  off  perfons  that  have  done 
them  eminent  fervices  :  yet  on  the  other  fide, 
they  were  fo  far  from  ingratitude,  that  they 
have  always  been  exceffive  in  their  rewards 
and  honours,   to  fuch  men  as   deferved   any 
way  of  the   public,    whilft  they   conformed 
themfelves  to  rules,  and  kept  in  a  pofture  fuit- 
ing  to  liberty.      Witnefs  their  confecration  of 
ftatues,    incenfe,    facrifices,    and  crowns    of 
laurel,  inrolling  fuch  men  in   the  number  of 
their  deities. 

Therefore  the  crime  of  ingratitude  cannot 
in  any  peculiar  manner  be  faftened  upon  the 
people :  but  if  we  confult  the  ftories  of  all 
{landing  powers,  we  may  produce  innumer- 
able tefti monies  of*  their  ingratitude  toward 
fuch  as  have  done  them  the  greateft  fervice  ; 
ill  recompence  being  a  myftery  of  ftate  prac- 
tifed  by  all  kings  and  grandees,  who  (as 
Tacitus  tells  us)  ever  count  themfelves  difo- 
bliged,  by  the  braveit  actions  of  their  fubjects. 

Upon  this  account,  Alexander  hated  An- 
tipater  and  Parmenio,  and  put  the  latter  to 
death.  Thus  the  emperor  Vefpafian  camiered 
and  ruined  the  meritorious  Antonies.  Thus 
alfo  was  Alphonfus  Albuquerque  ferved  by 

his 
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his  matter  the  king  of  Portugal;  and  Confal- 
vus  the  great,  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon:  as 
was  alfo  that  Stanley  of  the  houfe  of  Derby, 
who  fet  the  crown  upon  king  Henry  the 
feventh's  head.  Thus  Sylla  the  Roman  gran- 
dee deftroyed  his  choicer!:  inftruments  that 
helped  him  into  the  faddle ;  as  Auguftus 
ferved  his  friend  Cicero,  and  expofed  him  to 
the  malice  and  murder  of  Antony. 

Innumerable  are  the  examples  of  this  kind, 
which  evidence,  that  fuch  unworthy  dealings 
are  the  effedl  of  all  ftanding  powers  \  and 
therefore  more  properly  to  be  objected  againft 
them,  than  againft  the  government  of  the 
people. 

Thus  having  anfwered  all,  or  the  main  ob- 
jections, brought  by  the  adverfarie"  of  a  free- 
flate  ;  before  we  proceed  to  the  errors  of  go- 
vernment, and  rules  of  policy,  it  will  not  be 
amifs,  but  very  convenient,  to  fay  fome- 
thing  of  that  which  indeed  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  the  reft  ;  to  wit,  "  that  the  ori- 
ginal of  all  juft  power  and  government  is  in 
the  people." 
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Just  Power  is  in  the  People. 

r  I  ^HOSE  men  that  deny  this  pofition, 
are  fain  to  run  up  as  high  as  Noah 
and  Adam,  to  gain  a  pretence  for 
their  opinion  :  alledging,  That  the  primitive 
or  firft  governments  of  the  world  were  not 
inftituted  by  the  confent  and  election  of  thofe 
that  were  governed,  but  by  an  abfolute  au- 
thority invefted  in  the  perfons  governing, 
Thus  they  fay  our  firfl  parent  ruled,  by  a  ple- 
nary power  and  authority  in  himfelf  only,  as 
did  a!fo  the  patriarchs  before  and  after  the 
flood  too,  for  fome  time,  becoming  princes 
by  virtue  of  a  paternal  right  over  all  the  fami- 
lies of  their  own  generation  and  extraction  : 
fo  that  the  fathers,  by  reafon  of  their  extraor- 
dinary long  lives,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
wives,  happened  to  be  lords  of  kingdoms  or 
principalities  of  their  own  begetting. 

And 
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And  fo  fome  deriving  the  pedigree  or  go- 
vernment of  this  paternal  right  of  fovereignty, 
would  by  all  means  conclude,     "  That  the 
original    of    government    neither    was    nor 
ought  to  be  in  the  people. " 

For  anfwer  to  this,  confider,  That  ma- 
giftracy  or  government  is  to  be  confidered,  as 
natural,  or  as  political  :  naturally  he  was  a 
true  public  magiftrate  or  father  of  his  country, 
who  in  thofe  patriarchal  times  ruled  over  his 
own  children  and  their  defcendants.  This 
form  of  government  was  only  temporary, 
and  took  an  end  not  long  after  the  flood, 
when  Nimrod  changed  it,  and  by  force  com- 
bining numbers  of  diftincT:  families  into  one 
body,  and  fubjecting  them  to  his  own  regi- 
ment, did,  by  an  arbitrary  power,  feated  in 
his  own  will  and  fword,  conftrain  them  to 
fubmit  unto  what  laws  and  conditions  him- 
felf  pleafed  to  impofe  on  them. 

Thus  the  paternal  form  became  changed 
into  a  tyrannical.  Neither  of  thefe  had  (I  con- 
fefs)  their  original  in  or  from  the  people,  nor 
hath  either  of  them  any  relation  to  that  govern- 
ment which  we  intend  in  our  poiition. 

But  fecondly,  There  is  a  government  poli- 
tical, not  grounded  in  nature,  nor  upon  pa- 
ternal right  by  natural  generation;  but  found- 
ed upon  the  free  election,  confent  or  mutual 
compact  of  men  entering  into  a  form  of  civil 

G   3  fociety, 
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fbciety.  This  is  the  government  we  now 
fpeak  of,  it  having  been  in  requeft  in  moft 
ages,  and  flill  is :  whereas  the  other  was  long 
fince  out  of  date,  being  ufed  only  in  the  firft 
age  of  the  world,  as  proper  only  for  that 
time. 

So  that  to  prevent  all  objections  of  this  na- 
ture, when  we  fpeak  here  of  government,  we 
mean  only  the  political,  which  is  by  confent 
or  compact ;  whofe  original  we  mail  prove  to 
be  in  the  people.  As  for  the  government  of 
the  Ifraelites,  firft  under  Mofes,  then  Jofhua 
and  the  judges  :  the  fcripture  plainly  fhews, 
that  they  were  extraordinary  governors,  being 
of  God's  immediate  inftitution,  who  raifed 
them  up  by  his  fpirit,  and  impofed  them  up- 
on that  people ;  whofe  peculiar  happinefs  it 
was  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  to  have  fo  infal- 
lible and  fure  a  direction  ;  fo  that  their  go- 
vernment was  a  theocracy  (as  fome  have  cal- 
led it)  having  God  himfelf  for  its  only  ori- 
ginal :  and  therefore  no  wonder  we  have  in 
that  time  and  nation,  fo  few  vifible  foot-fteps 
of  the  people's  election,  or  of  an  inftitution  by 
compact.  But  yet  we  find  after  the  judges, 
when  this  people  rejected  this  more  immediate 
>vay  of  government  by  God,  (as  the  Lord 
told  Samuel,  "  They  have  not  rejected  thee 
but  me  ")  and  defired  a  government  after  the 
manner  of  other  nations ;  then  God  feems  to 

forbear 
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forbear  the  ufe  of  his  prerogative,  and  leave 
them  to  an  exercife  of  their  own  natural  rights 
andliberties,  to  make  choice  of  a  new  govern- 
ment and  governor  by  furTrage  and  compact. 
The  government  they  aimed  at,  was  king- 
ly :  God  himfelf  was  difpleafed  at  it,  and^fo 
was  Samuel  too  ;  who  in  hope  to  continue  the 
old  form,  and  to  fright  them  from  the  new, 
tells  them,  what  monfters  in  government 
kings  would  prove,  by  afTuming  unto  them- 
felves  an  arbitrary  power,  (not  that  a  king 
might  lawfully  and  by  right  do  what  Samuel 
defcribes,  but  only  to  {hew  how  far  kings 
would  prefume  to  abufe  their  power  ;  which 
no  doubt  Samuel  forefiw,  not  only  by  reafon, 
but  by  the  fpirit  of  prophecy.)  Neverthelefsthe 
people  would  have  a  king ;  fay  they,  "  Nay, 
but  there  {hall  be  a  king  over  us  :  where- 
upon faith  God  to  Samuel,  "  Hearken  to  their 
voice.  :  Where  we  plainly  fee  ;  firft,  God 
gives  them  leave  to  ufe  their  own  natural 
rights,  in  making  choice  of  their  own  form 
of  government ;  but  then  indeed,  for  the 
choice  of  their  governor,  there  was  one  thing 
extraordinary,  in  that  God  appointed  them 
one,  he  vouchfafing  ftill  in  an  extraordinary 
and  immediate  manner  to  be  their  di- 
rector and  protector  :  but  yet,  though 
God  was  pleafed  to  nominate  the  perfon,  he 
left  the  confirmation  and  ratification  of  the 

G  4  kingfhip 
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kingfhip  unto  the  people  ;  to  mew,  that 
naturally  the  right  of  all  was  in  them, 
however  the  exercife  of  it  were  fuperfeded 
at  that  time,  by  his  divine  pleafure,  as  to  the 
point  of  nomination:  for,  that  the  people 
might  underfiand  it  was  their  right,  Samuel 
calls  them  all  to  Mizpeh,  as  if  the  matter 
were  all  to  be  done  anew  on  their  part;  and 
there  by  lot,  they  at  length  made  choice  of 
Saul,  and  fo  immediately  by  proclaiming  him 
with  fhouts  and  acclamations :  and  then  hav- 
ing had  proof  of  his  valour  againft  the  Amo- 
rites,  they  meet  at  Gilgal,  and  proclaim  him 
king  once  again,  to  mew  that  (naturally)  the 
validity  of  the  kingfhip  depended  wholly  upon 
the  people's  confent  and  confirmation.  And 
fo  you  fee  the  firft  and  moft  eminent  evidence 
of  the  inftitution  of  political  government  in 
fcripture  doth  notorioufly  demonftrate,  that 
its  original  is  in  or  from  the  people ;  and 
therefore  I  mall  wave  any  further  inftances  in 
cafes  of  the  like  nature  out  of  fcripture, 
which  are  not  a  few.  Only  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  Peter  in  his  Firft  Epiftle,  calls 
all  government  the  ordinance  of  man,  (in  the 
original,  "  the  creation  of  man,"  a  creature 
of  a  man's  making)  to  fhew,  that  in  all  its 
forms  it  depends  only  upon  the  will  and  plea- 
fure of  the  people. 

We  might  infift  farther  to  evince  the  truth 

of 
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of  this  by  ftrength  of  reafon ;  but  let  this 
ferve  to  aflert  the  right  of  the  thing  ;  and  as 
for  the  reft,  every  man  will  eafily  believe  it 
very  confonant  to  reafon,  if  he  reflect  upon 
the  matter  of  fact,  and  confider,  that  it  hath 
been  the  unanimous  practice  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  to  affert  their  own  rights  of 
election  and  confent  (as  often  as  they  had  op- 
portunity) in  the  various  turns  of  inftitution 
and  alteration  of  government.  In  Italy  of  old 
they  had  mod  free  ftates,  and  few  princes  ; 
now  all  princes,  and  no  free  ftates.  Naples, 
after  many  revolutions,  is  under  Spain,  Rome 
under  a  pope,  and  under  him  one  fenator,  in- 
ftead  of  thofe  many  that  were  wont  to  be  ; 
Venice  and  Genoa  have  fenators  and  dukes, 
but  the  dukes  are  of  fmall  power ;  Florence, 
Ferrara,  Mantua,  Parma,  and  Savoy,  have 
no  fenators,  but  dukes  only,  and  they  ab- 
folute ;  Burgundy,  Lorrain,  Gafcony,  and 
Brittany,  had  once  kings,  then  dukes,  but 
now  are  incorporated  into  France  :  io  all  the 
principalities  of  Germany  that  now  are,  were 
once  imbodied  in  one  entire  regiment  :  Caf- 
tile,  Aragon,  Portugal,  and  Barcelona,  were 
once  diftinct  kingdoms,  but  now  united  all 
to  Spain,  fave  Portugal,  which  fell  off  the 
other  day;  France  was  firftone  kingdom  un- 
der Pharamond,  afterwards  parted  into  four 
kingdoms,   and    at   laft   become  one  again : 

England 
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England  confifted  of  free-ftates,  till  the  Ro- 
mans yoked  it  j  afterwards  it  was  divided  in- 
to feven  kingdoms,  and  in  the  end  it  became 
one  again.  Thus  youfeehowthe  world  is  fab** 
jeft  tofhiftings  of  government  :  and  though  it 
be  moft  true,  that  the  power  of  the  fword  hath 
been  moft  prevalent  in  many  of  thefe  changes, 
yet  fome  of  them  have  been  chiefly  managed, 
(as  they  ought)  by  the  people's  confent  >  and 
even  in  thofe  where  the  fword  hath  made 
way,  the  people's  confent  hath  ever  been 
drawn  and  taken  in  afterwards,  for  corrobo- 
ration of  title  ;  it  having  been  the  cuftom  of 
all  ufurpers,  to  make  their  inveftitures  ap- 
pear as  juft  as  they  could,  by  getting  the 
community's  confent  ex pojl  facto,  and  entering 
into  fome  compact  with  them,  for  the  better 
eftablifhing  themfelves  with  a  fhew  of  le- 
gality ;  which  ad:  of  all  tyrants  and  ufurpers, 
is  a  manifeft  (though  tacit)  confeflion  of 
theirs,  "  That  de  jure  the  original  of  all 
power  and  government,  is  and  ought  to  be  in 
the  PEOPLE." 
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Errors  of  Government^ 

1  AND 

I      RULES    of    POLICY. 

HAVING  proved  that  the  original  of 
all  juft  power  and  government  is  in 
the  people  ;  and  that  the  government 
of  the  people,  in  a  due  and  orderly  fucceflion 
of  their  fupreme  affemblies,  is  much  more  ex- 
cellent than  any  other  form,  I  fuppofe  it  falls 
in  of  courfe,  in  the  next  place,  to  riote,  and 
obferve  thofe  common  errors  in  policy, 
wherein  mod  countries  of  the  world,  (efpe- 
cially  that  part  of  it  called  Chriftendom) 
have  been  long  intangled ;  that  when  the 
myftery  of  tyranny  is  undreffed,  and  ftript  of 
all  its  gaudy  robes,  and  gay  appearances,  it 
may  be  hiflfed  out  of  the  civil  part  of  mankind 
into  the  company  of  the  more  barbarous  and 
brutifh  nations. 

The  firft  error  that  we  fhall  obferve  in  an-  pneerror 

jn  govern- 
ment chriflian   policy,    and  which    hath   in- mem,  is  a 

deed  been  a  main   foundation  of  tyranny,  ^s  div[fioncr 

that 
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a  ftate  in-  that  corrupt  divifion  of  a  ftate  into  ecclefiafti- 

to  CCCiC- 

fiafticai  cal  anc*  vivd  ;  a  fault  whereof  our  lateft  re- 
snd  civil.  finers  of  political  difcourfe  are  as  guilty  in 
their  writings,  as  any  others :  hut  that  there 
is  the  leaft  footftep,  in  the  fcripture,  for 
chriftians  to  follow  fuch  a  divifioa  .of  ftate,  or 
to  allow  of  a  national  way  of  churching, 
which  is  the  root  of  that  divifion,  could  never 
yet  be  proved  By  any  ;  and  the  contrary  is 
very  clear  from  the  drift  and  fcope  of  the  gof- 
pel.  We  read,  indeed,  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Ifrael  being  thus  divided,  and  that  it  was 
done  according  to  rules  and  conftitutions  of 
God's  own  appointment ;  it  being  God's  way 
then,  when  he  was  pleafed  to  make  choice 
of  that  people  only,  out  of  all  the  world,  to 
be  his  own  peculiar,  and  fo  fixed  his  church 
there  in  a  national  form  :  Then  it  was  con- 
fined and  reftrained  to  that  particular  nation, 
excluding  all  others.  But  if  any  man  will 
argue  from  hence,  that  it  is  lawful  for  any 
nation  now  under  the  gofpel  to  follow  this 
pattern  ;  then  it  behoves  him,  i.  To  prove, 
that  God  intended  the  Jewifh  government  as 
a  pattern  for  us  to  follow  under  the  gofpel. 
And  if  any  man  will  pretend  to  this,  then  in 
the  fecond  place,  it  will  concern  him  to 
prove,  that  we  are  to  follow  it  in  every  par- 
ticular, or  only  in  fome  particulars.  That 
we  are  to  follow  it  in  every  one,  no  fober  man 

4  did 
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did  ever  yet  affirm  :  and  if  they  will  have  us 
to  follow  it  in  fome  particulars,  relinquifhing 
the  reft,  then  it  concerns  him  to  produce  fome 
rule  or  command  out  of  fcripture,  plainly 
pointing  out  what  parts  of  it  we  are  to  em- 
brace, and  what  not ;  or  elfe  he  will  never  be 
able  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  form  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Ifrael  was  ever  intended, 
either  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  as  a  pattern 
for  chriflians  to  follow  under  the  gofpel.  But 
never  was  any  fuch  rule  alledged  yet  out  of 
fcripture  by  thofe  that  pretend  to  a  national 
church. 

And  therefore,  if  we  ferioufly  reflect  upon 
the  deiign  of  God,  in  fending  Chrift  into  the 
world,  we  fhall  find  it  was  to  put  an  end  to 
that  pompous  adminiftration  of  the  Jewifh 
form;  that  as  his  church  and  people  were 
formerly  confined  within  the  narrow  pale  of  a 
particular  nation,  fo  now  the  pale  fhould  be 
broken  down,  and  all  nations  taken  into  the 
church  :  not  all  nations  in  a  lump  ;  nor  any 
whole  nations,  or  national  bodies  to  be  form- 
ed into  churches  ;  for  his  church  or  people, 
now  under  the  gofpel,  are  not  to  be  a  body 
political,  but  fpiritual,  and  myftical :  Not  a 
promifcuous  confuiion  of  perfons,  taken  in  at 
adventure  ;  but  an  orderly  colle&ion,  a  pick- 
ing and  chufing  of  fuch  as  are  called  and 
fanclified  j  and  not  a  company  of  men  forced 

in, 
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in,  by  commands  and  conftitutions  of  world- 
ly powers  and  prudence  ;  but  of  fuch  as  are 
brought  in  by  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
Chrift's  word  and  fpirit :  for  he  himfelf  hath 
faid,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ;  it 
is  not  from  hence,  &c."  and  therefore,  that 
hand  which  hitherto  hath  prefumed,  in  mod 
nations,  to  erect  a  power,  called  eccleliaftic, 
in  equipage  with  the  civil,  to  bear  fway,  and 
bind  men's  confciences  to  retain  notions,  or- 
dained for  orthodox,  upon  civil  penalties,  un- 
der colour  of  prudence,  good  order;  difci- 
pline,  preventing  of  herefy,  advancing  of 
Chrift's  kingdom ;  and  to  this  end,  hath 
twifted  the  fpiritual  powrer  (as  they  call  it) 
with  the  worldly  and  fecular  interefl  of  ftate  j 
this  (I  fay)  hath  been  the  very  right  hand  of 
Antichrift,  oppofing  Chrift  in  his  way  :  whofe 
kingdom,  government,  governors,  officers, 
and  rulers ;  laws,  ordinances,  and  ftatutes, 
being  not  of  this  world,  (I  mean,  jure  huma- 
no,)  depend  not  upon  the  helps  and  devices 
of  worldly  wifdom. 

Upon  this  fcore  and  pretence,  the  infant 
myftery  of  iniquity  began  to  work  in  the  very 
cradle  of  chriftianity. 

Afterwards  it  grew  up  by  the  indulgence 
of  Conftantine,  and  other  chriftian  emperors, 
whom  though  God  ufed  in  many  good  things 
for  the  fuppreffion  of  grofs  heathen  idolatry, 

yet 
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yet  (by  God's  permiffion)  they  were  carried 
away,  and  their  eyes  fo  far  dazzled,  through 
the  glorious  pretences  of  the  prelates  and 
bifhops,  that  they  could  not  fee  the  old  ferpent 
in  a  new  form  wrapt  up  in  a  myftery ;  for 
Satan  had  a  new  game  now  to  play,  which 
he  managed  thus :  Firft,  he  led  a  great  part 
of  the  world  away  with  dangerous  errors, 
thereby  to  find  an  occafion  for  the  prelates,  to 
carry  on  the  myftery  of  their  profeffion;  and 
fo,  under  pretence  of  fupprefling  thofe  danger- 
ous errors,  they  eafily  fcrewed  themfelves  into 
the  civil  power  :  and  for  continuing  of  it  the 
furer  in  their  own  hands,  they  made  bold  to 
baptize  whole  nations  with  the  name  of 
chriftian,  that  they  might  (under  the  fame 
pretence)  gain  a  (hare  of  power  and  authority 
with  the  magiftrate  in  every  nation ;  which 
they  foon  effected. 

The  infant  being  thus  nurfed,  grew  up  in 
a  ihort  time  to  a  perfect  man,  the  man  of 
iin  (if  the  pope  be  the  man,  which  is  yet  con- 
troverted by  fome  : )  for,  the  prelates  having 
gotten  the  power  in  their  hands,  began 
then  to  quarrel,  who  mould  be  the  great- 
eft  among  them.  At  length  he  of  Rome  bore 
away  the  bell  ;  and  fo  the  next  ftep  was, 
that,  from  national  churches,  they  proceed  to 
have  a  mother-church  of  all  nations.  A  fair 
progrefs  and  pitch,  indeed,  from  a  fmall  be- 
ginning ; 
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ginning  :    And  now  being  up,  they  defied  all 
with  bell,   book,  and  candle,   excommunica- 
ting and  depofing  kings  and  emperors,  and 
binding  men's  confciences  ftill,  under  the  firft: 
fpecious  pretence  of  fuppreffing  herefy,  to  be- 
lieve only  in   their  arbitrary  dictates,  tradi- 
tions,   and   errors,    which    are    the   greateft 
blafphemies,   errors,   and  herefies,  that  ever 
were  in  the  world.      Now  they  were  up,  fee 
what  ado  there  was  to  get  any  part  of  them 
down  again  ?    What  a  quarter  and  commoti- 
on there  was  in  Germany,  when  Luther  firft 
brake  the  ice  ?  and  the  like  here  in  England, 
when  our  firft  reformers  began  their  work  ? 
Thefe  men,    in  part,    did  well,    but   having 
banifhed  the  pope's  actual  tyranny,  they  left 
the  feed,  and   principle   of  it,    ftill   behind, 
which  was,  a  ftate  ecclefiaftical  united  with 
the  civil  j  for   the  bifiiops  twifted  their  own 
intereft  again  with  that  of  the  crown,  upon  a 
proteftant  account  5  and   by   virtue  of  that, 
perfecuted    thofe   they    called  Puritans,    for 
not  being  as  orthodox   (they  faid)  as  them- 
felves. 

To  conclude,  if  it  be  confidered,  that  moft 
of  the  civil  wars,  and  broils,  throughout 
Europe,  have  been  occafioned,  by  permitting  the 
fettlement  of  clergy  intereft,  with  the  fecular, 
in  national  forms,  and  churches,  it  will  doubt- 
lefs  be  underftood,  that  the  divifion  of  a  ftate 

into 
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into  ecclefiaflical  and  civil,    muft  needs   be 
one  of  the  main  errors  in  chriflian  policy. 

A  fecond  error  which  we  mail  note,  and 
which  is  very  frequent   under  all  forms  of 
government,  is  this;  That  care  hath  not  been  The  not 
taken  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occalions  of  Prevent- 
alteration,  to  prevent  the  paiiage  or    tyranny  pafrage  of 
out  of  one  form   into   another,    in   all   the  cyraI™y 

.     .  n  out  o»  one 

nations  of  the  world  :  for,  it  is  molt  clear,   by  form  into 
obfervin?  the  affairs  and  actions  of  pail-ages,  ?nothei> 

o  m  r  o     '  is  a  mam 

and  nations,  that  the  interefl  of  abfolute  error  of 
monarchy,  and  its  inconveniences  have  been  p0  lcy* 
vifible  and  fatal  under  the  other  forms  (where 
they  have  not  been  prevented)  and  given  us 
an  undeniable  proof  of  this  maxim,  by  ex- 
perience in  all  times  ;  That  the  interefl:  of 
monarchy  may  refide  in  the  hands  of  many, 
as  well  as  of  a  fingle  perfon. 

The  interefl  of  abfolute  monarchy,  we 
conceive  to  be  an  unlimited,  uncontrolable, 
unaccountable  ftation  of  power  and  authority 
in  the  hands  of  a  particular  perfon,  who  go- 
verns only  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  will  and  pleafure.  And  though  it  hath 
often  been  difguifed  by  fophifters  in  policy, 
fo  as  it  hath  loft  its  own  name,  by  fhifting 
forms  ;  yet  really,  and  effectually,  the  thing 
in  itfelf  hath  been  diicovered  under  the  arti- 
ficial covers  of  every  form,  in  the  various  re- 
volutions of  government ;    fo  that    nothing 

H  more 
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more  concerns  a  people  eftablifhed  in  a  ftate 
of  freedom,  than  to  be  inftruded  in  things  of 
this  nature,  that  the  means  of  its  prefervation 
being  und'erftood,  and  the  fubtle  fleight  of  old 
projectors  brought  into  open  view,  they  may 
become  the  more  zealous  to  promote  the  one,, 
and  prevent  the  other,  if  any  old  gamefhould 
happen  to  be  played  over  anew,  by  any  fuc- 
ceeding  generation. 

It  is  very  obfervable  in  Athens,  that  when 
they  had  laid  afide  their  king,  the  kingly 
power  was  retained  ftill  in  all  the  after-turns 
of  government :  for  their  decimal  governors, 
and  their  thirty  (^commonly  called  the  tyrants) 
were  but  a  multiplied  monarchy,  the  mo- 
narchal intereft  being  held  up  as  high  as  ever, 
in  keeping  the  exercife  of  the  fupremacy  out  of 
the  people's  hands,  and  feating  themfelves  in  an 
unaccountable  ftate  of  power  and  authority, 
which  was  fomewhat  a  worfe  condition,  than 
the  people  were  in  before  ;  for  their  kings 
had  fupervifors,  and  there  were  alio  fenatic 
affemblies,  that  did  reftrain  and  correct  them  : 
but  the  new  governors  having  none,  ran  into 
all  the  heats  and  fits,  and  wild  extravagancies, 
of  an  unbounded  prerogative :  by  which 
means,  neceffity  and  extremity  opening  the 
people's  eyes,  they,  at  length,  faw  all  the 
inconveniences  of  kingfhip  wrapt  up  in  new 
forms,  and  rather  increafed,  than  diminifhed  -, 

fo 
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fo  that  (as  the  only  remedy)  they  diilodged 
the  power  out  of  thofe  hands,  putting  it  into 
their  own,  and  placing  it  in  a  conftant  order- 
ly revolution  of  perfons  elective  by  the  com- 
munity. And  ,now  being  at  this  fair  pafs, 
one  would  have  thought  there  was  no  fhelter 
for  a  monarchal  intereft,  under  a  popular 
form  toe.  But  alas,  they  found  the  con- 
trary ;  for,  the  people  not  keeping  a  ftricl: 
watch  over  themfelves,  according  to  the  rules 
of  a  free-flate  ;  but  being  won  by  fpecious 
pretences,  and  deluded  by  created  neceflities,  ■ 
to  intruft  the  management  of  affairs  into 
fome  particular  hands,  fuch  an  occafion  was 
given  thereby  to  thofe  men  to  frame  parties 
of  their  own,  that  by  this  means,  they  in  a 
fhort  time  became  able  to  ftand  upon  tl 
own  legs,  and  do  what  they  lift  without  the 
people's  confent  :  and  in  the  end,  not  c  .  y 
difcontinued,  but  utterly  extirpated  their  fuc- 
ceffive  affemblies. 

In  Rome  alfo,  the  cafe  was  the  fame  under 
every  alteration  ;  and  all  occafioned,  by  the 
crafty  contrivances  of  grandifing  parties,  and 
the  people's  own  facility  and  negligence,  in 
fuffering  themfelves  to  be  deluded  :  for,  with 
the  Tarquins,  (as  it  is  obferved  by  Livy,  and 
others)  only  the  name  king  was  expelled,  but 
not  the  thing ;  the  power  and  intereft  of 
kingfhip  was  ftill  retained  in  the  fenate,  and 

H  2  ingroffed 
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ingrorTed  by  the  confuls:  For,  befides  the 
rape  of  Lucrece,  among  the  other  faults  ob- 
jected againft  Tarquin,  this  was  mofl  con- 
siderable, That  he  had  acted  all  things  after 
his  own  head,  and  difcontinued%confultations 

* 

with  the  fenate,  which  was  the  very  height 
cf  arbitrary  power.  But  yet  as  foon  as 
the  fenate  was  in  the  faddle,  they  forgat 
w.hat  was  charged  by  themfelves  upon  Tar- 
quin, and  ran  into  the  fame  error,  by 
eftablifning  an  arbitrary,  hereditary,  unac- 
countable power  in  themfelves,  and  their  pos- 
terity, not  admitting  the  people  (whofe  in- 
terest and  liberty  they  had  pleaded,  into  any 
(hare  in  confutation,  or  government,  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  by  a  prefent  erecting  of 
their  fuccemve  afTemblies :  fo  that  you  fee  the 
fame  kingly  intereft,  which  was  in  one  be- 
fore, refided  then  in  the  hands  of  many.  Nor 
is  it  my  obfervation  only,  but  pointed  out  by 
Livy,  in  his  fecond  book,  as  in  many  other 
places;  Cam  a  patribus,  non  confutes  fed  carni- 
fees,  &c.  "  When  (faith  he)  the  fenatorsftrove 
to  create,  not  confuls,  but  executioners,  and 
tormentors,  to  vex  and  tear  the  people,  Sec." 
And  in  another  place  of  the  fame  book,  Con- 
futes, immGderata  infnitdq ;  pote/late,  omnes 
metus  legum,  6cc.  "  The  confuls.,  having  an 
immoderate  and  unlimited  power,  turned  the 
terror  of  laws  and  punifhments  only  upon  the 

people, 
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people,  themfelves  (in  the  mean  while)  being  ' 
accountable  to  none  but  to  themfelves,    and 
their  confederates  in  the  fenate." 

Then     the    confular    government    being 
cafhiered,  Came  on  the  Decemviri.  Cum  con- 
fular i  imperio  ac  regio,  Jine  provocation  (faith 
my  author)  "Being  inverted  with  a  confular  and 
kingly  power,  without  appeal  to  any  other. " 

And  in  his  third  book  he  faith,  Decern  re  gum 
fpecies  erat :    "  It  was  a  form  often  kings,"  the 
miferies  of  the  people  being  encreafed  tea  times 
more  than  they  were  under  kings,  and  con- 
fuls.    For    remedy  therefore,    the    ten   were 
cafhiered  alfo  ;  and  confuls  being  reftored,  it 
was  thought  fit  for  the  bridling  of  their  power, 
to  revive  alfo  the  dictatorfhip   (which  was  a 
temporary  kingfhip,  ufed  only  now  and  then 
upon  occafion  of  neceffity)  and  alfo  thofe  de- 
puties of  the  people   called  tribunes,   which 
one    would  have  thought  had  been   fufficient 
bars   againil    monarchic    intereft,     efpecially 
being  affifted  by  the  people's  fucceffive  affem- 
blies.     But  yet   for  all  this,  the  people  were 
cheated  through  their  own   neglecl,  and  be- 
flowing  too  much  confidence   and  truft  upon 
fuch  as  they  thought  their  friends  :     for  when 
they  fwerved  from  the  rules  of  a  free-ftate,  by 
lengthening    the   diclatorfhip    in    any   hand, 
then   monarchic  intereft.  ftept  in  there,  as  it 
did  under  Sylla,  Qsefar,  and  others,  long  be- 

H  3       *  fore 
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fore  it  returned  to  a  declared  monarchal  form  °, 
and  when  they  lengthened  commands  in  their 
armies,  then  it  crept  in  there,  a$  it  did  un- 
der the  afore-named  perfons,  a9  well  as 
Marius,  Cinna,  and  others  alfo ;  and  even 
Pompey  himfelf,  not  forgetting  alfo  the 
pranks  of  the  two  triumvirales,  who  all  made 
a  fhift  under  every  form,  being  fometimes 
called  confuls,  fometimes  dictators,  and  fome- 
times tribunes  of  the  people,  to  out-act  all  the 
flagitious  enormities  of  an  abfolute  monarchy. 

It  is  alfo  evident  in  the  flory  of  Florence, 
that  that  commonwealth,  even  when  it  feem- 
ed  moil  free,  could  never  quite  make  off  the 
intereft  of  monarchy  :  for?  it  was  ever  the 
bufinefs  of  one  upftart,  or  other,  either  in 
the  fenate,  or  among  the  people,  to  make 
way  to  their  own  ambitious  ends,  and  hoift 
themfelves  into  a  kingly  porlure  through  the 
people's  favour,  as  we  may  fee  in  the  actions  of 
Savanarola  the  monk,  Soderino,  and  the 
Medices,  whofe  family  did  (as  we  fee  at  this 
day)  fix  itfelf  at  length  in  the  flate  of  an  ab- 
folute monarchy,  under  the  title  ofa  dukedom. 
•Nor  can  it  be  forgotten,  how  much  of  monar- 
chy (of  late)  crept  into  the  United  Provinces. 

Now' the  ufe  that  is  to  be  made  of  this  dif- 
courfe,  is  this,  that  fince  it  is  clear,  the  in- 
tereft of  monarchy  may  refide  in  a  conful,  as 
well  as  in.  a  king  ;  in  a  dictator,   as  well  as  in 

a  con- 
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a  conful  -y  in  the  hands  of  many,  as  well  as 
of  a  fingle  perfon  ;  and  that  its  cuftom  hath 
been  to  lurk  under  every  form,  in  the  various 
turns  of  government  ;  therefore  as  it  concerns 
every  people  in  a  ftate  of  freedom,    to   keep 
clofe  to  the  rules  of  a  free-ftate,  for  the  turn- 
ing out   of  monarchy  (whether  fimple,    or 
compound,  both  name  and  thing,   in  one  or 
many)  by  which  means  only  they  will  be  en- 
abled to  avoid  this  fecond  error  in  policy  -,   fo 
they  ought  ever  to  have  a  reverent  and  noble 
refpect  of  fuch  founders  of  free-ftates,  and 
common-wealths,  as  (hall  block  up  the  way 
again  ft  monarchic  tyranny,  by  declaring  for 
the  liberty  of  the  people,    a*s   it  confifts   in  a 
due  and  orderly  fucceiiion  of   authority,    in 
their  fupreme  affemblies. 

A  third  error  in  policy,  which  ought  efpe-        f} 
cially  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  prevented  in 
a  free-ftate,  hath  been  a  keeping  of  the   peo-  A  keeP- 

mo-  the 

pie  ignorant  of  thofe  ways   and   means   that  people  in 
are  eiTentially  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  ^|n°rance 
their  liberty  ,    for,   implicit   faith,  and  blind  effential 
obedience,  hath  hitherto  paflfed  current,   and  means*"*1 
been  equally  prelTed  and   practifed   by  gran-  that  are 
dees,   both  fpiritual  and  temporal,     upon  the  f^the^ 
people  \  fo  that  they  have  in  all  nations  fhared  people's ^ 
the  authority   between  them.     And  though  an  error1 
many  quarrels  have   rifen  in   times  pad   be-  J"  afoe- 
fween    kings,    and    their    clergy,     touching 

H  d.  their 
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their  feveral  jurifdidtions,  yet  the  myfteries  of 
domination  have  been  (till  kept  under  lock 
and  key  :  fo  that  their  prerogative  remained 
entire  ever  above  the  reach  and  knowledge 
of  the  people  :  by  which  means  monarchs, 
and  other  landing  powers,  havr  fttn  their 
own  intereft  provided  for,  as  well  as  the 
popes,  in  thismyfterious  maxim,  "  Ignorance 
is  the   mother  of  devotion." 

Butthefe  things  ought  not  to  be  fo,  among  a 
people  that  have  declared  themfelves  a  free- 
ftate :  for,  they  mould  not  only  know  what 
freedom  is,  and  have  it  reprefented  in  all  its 
lively  and  lovely  features,  that  they  may  grow 
zealous  and  jealous  over  it,  but,  that  it  may  be 
a  zeal  according  to  knowledge  and  good  pur- 
pofe,  it  is  without  all  queftion,  rnoft  ne- 
ceffary,  that  they  be  made  acquainted,  and 
thoroughly  inftructed  in  the  means  and  rules 
of  its  prefervation,  againft  the  adulterous 
wiles  and  rapes  of  any  projecting  fophifiers 
that  may  arife  hereafter. 

And  doubtlefs,  this  endeavour  of  mine,  in 
laying  down  the  rules  of  preferving  a  free- 
flate,  will  appear  fo  much  the  more  necefiary, 
if  we  consider,  that  all  the  inconveniences 
that  in  times  have  happened  under  this  form, 
to  embroil,  or  ruin  it,  have  proceeded  (as  we 
have  formerly  proved)  either  from  the  peo- 
ple's  neglect,  or   rather   ignorance    of  thofe 

means 
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means  and  rules  that  fhould  be  committed 
unto  them,  both  for  practice,  and  obferva- 
tion  :  having  therefore  made  brief  collections 
out  of  the  monuments  of  this  kind  of  learn- 
ing, I  (hall  here  infert  them,  that  the  people 
of  every  commonwealth,  which  mean  to 
preferve  their  freedom,  may  be  informed 
how  to  fteer  their  courfe,  according  to  fuch 
rules  as  have  been  put  in  practice  heretofore 
by  divers  nations. 

Firft,  It  hath  been  a  cuftom,  not  only  toIthath 
breed  up  all  the  young  fry  in  principles  ofbee«one 
diflike  and  enmity  againlt  kingly  government ;  free. 
but    alfo  to  caufe   all  .that    were  capable  offta?es>  t0 

r       .  .         abjure  a 

fwearing,  to  enter  into  an  oath  of  abjuration,  toleration 
to  abjure  a  toleration  of  kings,  and  kingly  ^kiiT- 
power,  in  time  to  come.  ly  go- 

Thus    Brutus   bound    the  Romans   by  anvernment' 
oath  againft  kings,  "  That  they  fhould  never 
fuffer  any  man  again  to  reign  at  Rome." 

Thus  the  Hollanders  preferved  themfelves 
alfo,  entering  into  an  oath  of  abjuration,  not 
only  againft  king  Philip  and  his  family,  but 
all  kings  for  ever. 

And  Brutus,  to  make  fure  work,  did  not 
only  do  this,  but  divided  the  royal  revenues 
among  the  people  ;  which  was  a  good  way  to 
make  them  refolute  to  extremity,  knowing, 
That  if  ever  any  king  came  in  play  again,  he 
would  take  all  away   again   by  virtue  of  his 

prerogative 
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prerogative  and  crown.    He  brake  alfo  all  the 

images  and  ftatues  of  the  Tarquins,   and  he 

levelled  their  houfes   with  the   ground,  that 

they  might  not  remain  as  temptations  to  any 

ambitious  fpirits.  Suitable  to  this  policy,  was 

that    of    Henry   VIII.    who   when  he  dif- 

pofed  of  the  revenues  of  abbies,  demolifhed 

alfo    the   building;     faying,     "  Deftroy   the 

nefts,  and  the  rooks  will  ne'er  return  again." 

Which,  queftionlefs,  was  a  moft  fure  way, 

both  in  him,  and  Brutus,  to  be  imitated,  or 

neglected,  as    there   may   be   occafion  :    but 

they  thought,  in  a  cafe  of  this  nature,  that 

the  convenience  in  keeping  them,   could  not 

countervail  the  danger. 

It  hath  Secondly,  It  hath  been  ufual  not  to   fuffer 

ruhTin  all  particular    perfons    to    grandife,    or    greatea 

free-        themfelves  more  than  ordinary  ;  for,  that  by 

wfuffe"0  the  Romans  was  called,  affeftatio  regni,  "  an 

particular  afpirine  to  kinofnip:"  Which  being  obferved  in 

perfons  to       r  o  o        i  «~» 

grandife    Maelius  and  Manlius,  two  noble  Romans,  that 
more  than  j)ad  deferved  highly  of  the  ftate,  yet  their  paft 

ordinary.  .  i  i  1  r 

merits  andfervices  could  not  exempt  tnemrrom 
thejuft  anger  of  the  people,  who  made  them 
examples  to  pofterity  :  yea,  the  name  of  the 
latter,  ^though  Livy  calls  him  an  incom- 
parable man,  had  he  not  lived  in  a  free  ftate,) 
was  ever  after  difowned  by  his  whole  family, 
that  famous  family  of  the  Manlii,  and  both 
the  name  and  memory  of  him,  and  of  his 

confulfhip* 
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confulfhip,   was  razed  out  of  all   public  re- 
cords, by  decree  of  the  fenate. 

The  not  keeping  clofe  to  this  rule,  had  of 
late  like  to  have  coft  the  Low  Countries,  the 
lofs  of  their  liberty  $  for  the  wealth  of  the 
houfe  of  Orange,  grown  up  to  excefs, 
and  permitting  the  laft  man  to  match 
into  a  kingly  family,  put  other  thoughts  and 
defigns  into  his  head,  than  befeemed  a  mem- 
ber of  a  free-ftate  ;  which,  had  he  not  been 
prevented,  by  the  providence  of  God,  and  a 
dark  night,  might,  in  all  probability,  have 
reduced  them  under  the  yoke  of  kingly 
power. 

Thirdly,  Efpecial  care  hath  been    taken,  a  third 

nan  diurnare  tmperia,  "  not  to  permit  a  con-  ruIe  in 
r  i         i         1 1      •         •       i      policy, 

tmuation  or  command  and  autnonty,  in  the  not  to 

hands  of  particular  perfons,  or  families/'   This  Pen™ta 

r  •  -  i  contmua- 

point  we  have  been  very  large  in.      The  Ro-  tion  of 
mans   had   a  notable   care    herein,    till  they  ^™mand 
grew  corrupt.   Livy  in  his  fourth  book,  faith,  power  in 
Libert atis  magna  cujiodia  eft,  ji magna  imptria  0f  partjT 
ejje  nonjinas,  &  temporis  modus  hnponatur:  "It  cularper- 

-,  r  .  r   ,..  .r  .     fons  and 

is  a  grand  prelervative  of  liberty,  if  you  go  famiiies. 
not  permit  great  powers  and  commands  to 
continue  long  ;  and  if  fo  be  you  limit,  in 
point  of  time."  To  this  purpofe  they  had  a 
law,  called  the  Emilian  Law,  to  reftrain 
them  -y  as  we  find  in  the  ninth  book,  where 
he  brings   in  a  noble  Roman,  faying  thus  : 

Hoc 
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Hoc  quidem  regno  ftmile  eft ;  "  And  this,  indeed, 
is  like  a  kingfhip,  that  I  alone  fhould  bear 
this  great  office  of  the  cenforfhip,  triennium 
&  fex  menfesy  three  years  and  fix  months, 
contrary  to  the  Emilian  Law."  In  his  third 
book  alfo,  he  fpeaks  of  it,  as  of  a  monftrous 
bufinefs,  That  the  ides  of  May  were  come 
(which  was  the  time  of  their  year's  choice) 
and  yet  no  new  election  appointed  :  Id-vero 
regnum  baud  dubie  videre,  deploratur  in  per- 
fetuum  libertas :  "  It  without  doubt  feems  no 
other  than  a  kingdom,  and  liberty  is  utterly 
loft  for  ever."  It  was  treafon  for  any  man  to 
hold  that  high  office  of  the  didtatorfhip  in  his 
own  hand,  beyond  fix  months.  He  that 
would  fee  notable  fluff  to  this  purpofe,  let 
him  read  Cicero's  Epiftles  to  Atticus,  con- 
cerning Caefar.  The  care  of  that  people,  in 
this  particular,  appeared  alfo,  that  they 
would  not  permit  any  man  to  bear  the  fame 
office  twice  together. 

This  was  obferved  likewife  (as  Ariftotle 
tells  us)  in  all  the  free-ftates  of  Greece. 

And  in  Rome  we  find  Cincinnatus,  one  of 
the  brave  Roman  generals,  making  a  fpeech 
unto  the  people,  to  perfuade  them,  to  let 
him  lay  down  his  command.  Now  the  time 
was  come,  though  the  enemy  was  almoft  at 
their  gates,  and  never  more  need,  than  at 
that  time,  of  his  valour  and  prudence,  as  the 

people 
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people  told  him ;  but  no  perfuafion  would 
ferve  the  turn  ;  refign  he  would,  telling  them, 
"  There  would  be  more  danger  to  the  ftate, 
"  in  prolonging  his  power,  than  from  the 
"  enemy,  fince  it  might  prove  a  precedent 
"  moft  pernicious  to  the  Roman  freedom." 
Such  another  fpeech  was  made  by  M.  Ru- 
tilius  Cenforinus  to  the  people,  when  they 
forced  him  to  undergo  the  office  of  cenfor 
twice  together,  contrary  to  the  intent  and 
practice  of  their  anceftors  ;  yet  he  accepted 
it  :  but  (as  Plutarch  tells  us)  upon  this  con- 
dition ;  "  That  a  law  might  pafs  againft  the 
*'  title  in  that,  and  other  officers,  left  it 
u  mould  be  drawn  into  precedent  in  time  to 
"  come."  Thus  the  people  dealt  alfo  with 
their  own  tribunes,  the  law  being,  "  That 
none  of  them  mould  be  continued  two  years 
together."  So  tender  were  the  Romans,  in 
this  particular,  as  one  principal  rule  and 
means,  for  the  prefervation  of  their  liberty. 

A  fourth   rule,    Not   to  let    two   of  one  Not  to      ^ 
family  to   bear  offices   of  high    truft  at  one  one ' 
time,  nor   to  permit  a  continuation  of  great  fjm*ly 
powers   in   any   one  family.       The    former  offices  of 
ufually  brings  on  the  latter  :     and  if  the  lat-  , 
ter  be  prevented,  there    is  the    lefs    danger 
in  the  former  :  but  however,  both  are  to  be 
avoided.       The  reafon  is   evident,  becaufe  a 
permiffion  of  them  gives  a  particular  family 

an 
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an  opportunity,  to  bring  their  own  private 
intereft  into  competition  with  that  of  the 
public  :  from  whence  prefently  enfues  this 
grand  inconvenience  in  ftate,  the  affairs  of 
the  Commonwealth  will  be  made  fubfervient 
to  the  ends  of  a  few  perfons ;  no  corn  (hall 
be  meafured,  but  in  their  bufhel ;  nor  any  ma- 
terials be  allowed  for  the  public  work,  un- 
lefs  they  fquare  well  with  the  building  of  a 
private  intereft,  or  family.  This  therefore 
was  a  principal  point  of  ftate  among  the  Ro- 
mans, Ne  duo  vel  plures  ex  undfamilid  magnos 
magijlratus gerant eodem tempore-,  '*  Let  not  two 
or  more,  of  one  family,  bear  great  offices  at 
the  fame  time."  And  a.  little  after  it  follows, 
Ne  magna  imperia  ab  una famUid  prefer  ibantur  ; 
"  Let  not  great  commands  be  prefcribed,  or 
continued  by  one  family." 

That  little  liberty  which  was  left  to  the 
Romans,  after  that  fatal  ftab  given  to  Casfar 
in  the  fenate-houfe,  might  have  been  pre- 
ferved,  had  they  prevented  his  kinfrnan  Octa- 
vius  from  fucceedin^  him  in  the  poffefiion  of 
an  extraordinary  power.  The  effecting  where- 
of was  Cicero's  work,  and,  indeed,  his 
principal  error  :  as  he  often  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged ;  which  may  ferve  to  mew, 
"  That  the  wifeft  man  may  be  fometimes 
rniftaken : '  for  he  brought  the  other  into 
play  ;  whereas  had  he  quitted  his  fpleen,  and 
4  confulted 
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confulted  his  brain,  he  muft  queftionlefs 
have  feen,  that  a  fiding  with  Antony 
had  been  more  convenient,  than  with  the 
other;  who  being  once  admitted  into 
power,  foon  drew  the  parties  and  interefts  of 
his  uncle  Julius  to  become  his  own;  and 
with  a  wet  finger,  not  only  caft  off  his 
friend  Cicero,  but  contrived  the  ruin  of 
the  republic,  and  him,  both  together. 

The  Florentine  family  of  the  Medices, 
who  hold  an  abfolute  command  at  this  day, 
made  themfelves,  by  continuingpower  in  their 
hands,  in  a  (hort  time  fo  conliderable,  that 
they  durft  openly  bid  defiance  to  public 
liberty,  which  might  have  continued  much  tf3tf* 
longer,  had  not  Cafinus  been  fo  eafily  admit-  £^"m?* 
ted  to  fucceed  his  coufin  Alexander.       %*-$.£.  f*  T%tfi.ieS* 

It  is  obfervable  alfo,  of  the  fame  family, 
that  one  of  them  being  pope,  they  then 
hatched  defigns  upon  feveral  parts  of  Italy, 
not  doubting  but  to  carry  them  by  favour  of 
the  pope  their  kinfman  :  but  he  dying  before 
their  ends  were  effected,  they  then  made  a 
party  in  the  conclave,  for  the  creating  of  Ju- 
lian de  Medicis,  who  was  brother  to  the  for- 
mer pope ;  and  had  like  to  have  carried  it,  till 
Pompeius  Columba  flood  up,  and  (hewed 
them  how  dangerous  and  prejudicial  it  muft 
of  neceffity  prove  to  the  liberties  of  Italy, 
that  the  popedom  (hould  be  continued  in  one 

hcufe, 
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houfe,  in   the   hands    of  two  brothers,  one 
after  another. 

What  effe&s  the  continuation  of  power  in 
the  family  of  Orange,  hath  had  in  the>United 
Provinces,  is  every  man's  obfervation  ;  and 
that  nation  fufficiently  felt,  long  before  the 
project  came  to  maturity,  in  this  laft  man's 
days ;  and  had  he  left  a  fon  of  fufficient 
years  behind  him,  to  have  ftept  immediately 
into  his  place,  perhaps  the  defign  might  have 
gone  on :  but  certainly  that  people  have  wife- 
ly improved  their  opportunity,  (the  cocka- 
trice being  not  fledged)  in  reducing  that 
family  into  a  temper  more  fuitable  to  a  ftate 
and  intereft  of  liberty. 

What  made  the  ancient  Roman  fenate,  in 
a  fhort  time,  fo  intolerable  to  that  people, 
but  becaufe  they  carried  all  by  families  ?  as 
the  fenate  of  Venice  doth  now  at  this  day  : 
where,  if  the  confiitution  were  otherwife,  the 
people  would  then  (perhaps)  be  much  more 
feniible  what  it  is  to  be  in  a  "  ftate  of  freedom." 
The  ma-  Fifthly,  It  hath  been  ufuai  in  free-Hates, 
jetty  and   t0  ^qJJ  up  tne  majefty  and  authority  of  their 

authority        '  r  .      .         -'•..->', 

of  the  furfrages,  or  votes,  intire  in  their  ienators,  or 

fuff-  fupreme  arTemblies :     for   if  this    were    not 

votes  of  looked  to,  and  fecured  from  control,  or  in- 

thefu-  fluence  of  any  other  power,  then  affum  erat 

preme  J  l  ^ 

afTembly    de  libertate*,  *f  Liberty  and  authority  became  loft 
ro  bekept  r     evers»   So  long  as  the  Roman  people  kept 

in  tire.  *>  *      *  » 

up 
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up  their  credit  and  authority,  as  facred,  in 
their  tribunes,  and  fupreme  affemblies,  fo 
long  they  continued  really  free  :  but  when 
by  their  own  neglect,  they  gave  Sylla,  and 
his  party,  in  the  fenate,  an  opportunity  of 
power  to  curb  them,  then  their  fuffrages 
(once  efteemed  as  facred)  were  trodden  under 
foot;  for  immediately  after,  they  came  to 
debate  and  act  but  by  courtefy*  the  authority 
left  being  by  Sylla,  after  the  expiration  of  his 
didtatorfhip,  in  the  hands  of  the  {landing 
fenate,  fo  that  it  could  never  after  be  regain- 
ed by  the  people.  Nor  did  the  fenate 
themfelves  keep  it  long  in  their  own  hands  : 
for  when  Caefar  marched  to  Rome,  he  de- 
prived them  alfo  of  the  .authority  of  their 
fuffrages ;  only  in  a  formal  way  made  ufe  of 
them,  and  fo  under  a  madow  of  legality,  he 
affumed  that  power  unto  himfelf,  which 
they  durfh  not  deny  him. 

Juft  in  the  fame  manner  dealt  Cofmus  viiiki  M&*6 <fl ■  *. 
the  Florentine  fenate  :  he  made  ufe  of  their  ft< }>  A  7 • ' 
fuffrages,  but  he  had  fo  played  his  cards  be- 
fore-hand, that  they  durft  not  but  yield  to  his 
ambition.  So  alfo  Tiberius,  when  he  en- 
deavoured to  fettle  himfelf,  firft  brought  the 
fuffrages  of  the  fenate  at  his  own  devotion, 
that  they  durfl:  not  but  confent  to  Jhis  eflab- 
liihment;  and  then  fo  ordered  the  matter, 
that  he  might  feem  to  do  nothing,   not  only 

I  without 
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without  their  confent ;  but  to  be  forced  to 
accept  the  empire,  by  their  intreaty  :  fo  that 
you  iee  there  was  an  empire  in  effect,  long 
before  it  was  declared  in  formality. 

From  hence,  therefore,  we  may  clearly 
deduce  the  neceffitv  of  this  rule  in  a  free- 
flate,  from  the  practice  of  times  paft,  that 
no  ftate  can  prefer  its  freedom,  but  by  main- 
taining the  free  iufFrage  of  the  people  in  full  vi- 
gour, untainted  with  the  influence,  or  mix- 
ture, of  any  commanding  power. 

pie^aSTo       A  fixth  rule  in   practice  hath  been   this ; 

be  con-     To  fee>!  that  the  people  be  continually  trained 

tinually  t  r  r  i      i  -V-   - 

trained  up  up  in  theexerc.ie  or  arms,  and  the  militia 
2n  *i?eerx~  lodged  only  in    the   people's  hands  :    or   that 

ercife  of  °  J  .    .  r 

arras,  and  part  of  them,  which  are  moft  firm  to  the  in- 
tUlod  !ed tere^  °f  liberty,  that  fo  the  power  may  reft 
in  the      fully  in.  the  difpofition  of  their  fupremeaffem- 

hanJs  of    t  »•  ,-,-xi  «  r  i  r 

thofe  that  PUes.         1  he    happy    coniequence    wnereor, 

are  firm      was  ever  to  th.18  purpofe  : 

,to  the  in-         r_^.  i  •  i  i  •  i 

tereftof  I  hat  nothing  couid  at  any  time  be  lm- 
the  na-  p0fed  upon  the  people,  but  by  their  confent ; 
that  is,  by  the  confent  of  themfelves  -y  or  of 
fuch  as  were  by  them  intrufted  :  this  was  a 
rule  moft  ftrictly  practifed  in  all  the  free- 
ftates  of  Greece  :  for,  as  Ariftotle  tells  us, 
in  his  fourth  book  of  -Politics,  they  ever 
had  fpecial  care  to  place  the  ufe  and  exercife 
of  arms  in  the  people  :  becaufe  (fay  they)  the 
Commonwealth  is  theirs  who  held  the  arms. 

The 


tion. 
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The  fword,  and  fovereignty,  ever  walk 
hand  in  hand  together.  The  Romans  were 
very  curious  in  this  particular  :  after  they  had 
gained  a  plenary  poffefiion  of  liberty  in  their 
tribunes,  and  fucceffive  affemblies,  Rome  it- 
felf,  and  the  territories  about  it,  was  trained 
up  perpetually  in  arms,  and  the  whole  com- 
monweal, by  this  means  became  one  formal 
militia.  A  general  exercife  of  the  ben:  part  of 
the  people  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  was  the  only 
bulwark  of  their  liberty  :  this  was  reckoned 
the  fureft  way  to  preferve  it  both  at  home, 
and  abroad ;  the  majefty  of  the  people  bein^ 
fecured  thereby,  as  well  againft  domeflic 
affronts  from  any  of  their  own  citizens,  as 
againft  the  foreign  invafionsof  bad  neighbours. 

Their  arms  were  never  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  any,  but  fuch  as  had  an  intereft  in 
the  public  -,  fuch  as  were  acled  by  that  in- 
tereft, not  drawn  only  by  pay ;  fuch  as  thought 
themfelves  well  paid,  in  repelling  invaders, 
that  they  might  with  freedom  return  to  their 
affairs  : .  for,  the  truth  is,  fo  long  as  Rome 
ad:ed  by  the  pure  principles  of  a  free-ftate,  it 
ufed  no  arms  to  defend  itfclf,  but,  fuch  as  we 
call,  fufficient  men  ;  fuch,  as  for  the  moft 
part  were  men  of  eftate,  mafters  of  families, 
that  took  arms  (only  upon  occafion)  pro  avis 
et  focis,  for  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  country.     In    thofe  days  there  was   no 

I  2  difference, 
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difference,  in  order,  between  the  citizen,  the 
hufbandman,  and  the  foldier  :  for,  he  that 
was  a  citizen,  or  villager  yefterday,  became  a 
foldier  the  next,  if  the  "  public  liberty"  re- 
quired it ;  and  th«t  being  fecured,  by  repel- 
ling of  invaders,  both  foreign  and  dorneftic, 
immediately  the  foldier  became  citizen  again  : 
io  that  the  fir  ft  and  beft  brave  Roman  gene- 
rals, and  foMiers,  came  from  the  plough, 
and  returned  thither  when  the  work  was 
over. 

This  was  the  ufual  courfe  even  before  they 
had  gained  their  tribunes  and  affemblies ; 
that  is,  in  the  infancy  of  the  fenate,  im- 
mediately after  the  expulfion  of  their  kings : 
for,  then  even  in  the  fenatic  aiTembly, 
there  were  fome  fparks  of  liberty  in  being, 
and  they  took  this  courfe  to  maintain  it. 

The  Tarquins  being  driven  out,  but  having 
a  party  left  ftill  within,  that  attempted  to 
make  feveral  invafions,  with  confidence  to 
carry  all  before  them  :  and  yet  in  the  inter- 
vals, we  find  not  any  form  of  foldiery  ;  only 
the  militia  was  lodged  and  exercifed  in  the 
hands  of  that  party,  which  was  firm  to  the 
"  intereft  of  freedom,"  who  upon  all  oc- 
cafions,  drew  forth  at  a  nod  of  the  fenate, 
with  little  charge  to  the  public,  and  fo  refcued 
themfelves  out  of  the  claws  of  kingly  ty- 
ranny. 

Nor 
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Nor  do  we  find  in  after-times,  that  they 
permitted  a  depofition  of  the  arms  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  any  other  way,  till  that 
their  qmpire  increasing,  necefiuy  conftrained 
them-  to  eredl  a  continued  ftipendiary  foldiery 
(abroad  in  foreign  parts)  either  for  the  hold- 
ing, or  winning  of  provinces.  Then  luxury 
increafing  with  dominion,  the  ftricT:  rule  and 
difcipline  of  freedom  was  foon  quitted;  forces 
were  kept  up  at  home,  (but  what  the  con- 
fequences  were,  ftories  will  tell  you)  as  well 
as  in  the  provinces  abroad. 

The  ambition  of  Cinna,  the  horrid  tyranny 
of  Sylla,  the  infolence  of  Marius,  and  the 
felf-ends  of  divers  other  leaders/  both  before, 
and  after  them,  filled  all  Italy  with  tragedies, 
and  the  world  with  wonder  :  fo  that  in  the 
end,  the  people  feeing  what  mifery  they  had 
brought  on  themfelves,  by  keeping  their 
armies  within  the  bowels  of  Italy,  pafied 
a  law  to  prevent  it,  and  to  employ  them 
abroad,  or  at  a  convenient  diflance  :  the  law 
was,  tc  That  if  any  general  marched  over 
"  the  river  of  Rubicon,  he  fhould  be  de- 
"  clared  a  public  enemy. " 

And  in  the  paflage  of  that  river,  this  fol- 
lowing infcription   was   erecled,    to  put  the 
men  of  arms  in  mind  of  their  duty  :    Impera- 
tor,  Jive  miles.  Jive  tyr annus  armatus  quijquis, 
Jiflito    vexil/um,    armaqy     deponito,    nee   atra 

I  3  bunt 
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hunc amnemtrajicito:  "General,  or  foldier,  or 
tyrant  in  arms,  whofoever  thou  be,  ftand, 
quit  thy  ftandard,  and  lay  afide  thy  arms,  or 
elfe  crofs  not  this  river." 

For  this  caufe  it  was,  that  when  Caefar  had 
prefumedvonce  to  march  over  this  river,  he 
conceived  himfelf  Co  far  engaged,  that  there 
was  no  retreat  ;  no  game  next,  but  have  at 
all,  advanceth  to  Rome  itfelf,  into  a  pof- 
feffion  of  the  empire. 

By  this  means  it  was,  the  Commonwealth 
having  loft  its  arms,  loft  itfelf  too,  the  power 
being  reduced  both  effectually  and  formally 
into  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon,  and  his  de- 
pendants, who,  ever  after,  kept  the  arms 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Then  followed  the  erecting  of  a  Praetorian 
Band,  inftead  of  a  public  militia,  he  being 
followed  herein  by  Auguftus,  and  the  reft  of 
his  fucceffors,  imitated  of  latter  times  by  the 
grand  feignor  ;  by  Cofmus  the  iirft  great  duke 
of  Tufcanyj  by  the  Mufcovite,  the  Ruffian, 
the  Tartar,  and  the  French,  who  by  that 
means  are  all  abfolute ;  and  it  was  ftrongly 
endeavoured  here  too  in  England  by  the  late 
king  *,  who  firft  attempted  it  by  a  defign  of 
introducing  foreigners,  viz.  the  German 
horfe,  and  afterwards  by  corrupting  of  the 
natives ;  as  when  he  laboured  the  army  in 
the  North,  in  their  return  to  rifle  the  parlia- 
ment, 

•  Charles  I. 
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merit,  neglected  train-bands ;  and  at  length, 
flew  out  himfelf  into  open  arms  againft  the 
nation. 

So  that  you  fee,  the  way  of  freedom  hath 
been  to*  lodge  the  arms  of  a  common- weal,  in 
the  hands  of  that  part  of  the  people,  which 
are  firm  to  its  eftablifhment. 

Seventhly,  that  children  mould  be  educated  children 
and  inftructed  in  the  principles   of  freedom,  educated 
Ariftotle  fpeaks  plainly  to  this  purpofe,  fay-  fTruaedin 
in^:  "  That  the  inftitution  of  youth,  mould  thePrin; 

b  r  ciples  of 

"  be  accommodated  to  that  form  of  govern-  freedom. 
"  ment,  under  which  they  live  ;  forafmuch, 
"  as  it  makes  exceedingly  for  prefervation  of 
€f  the  prefent  government,  whatfoever  it  be." 
The  reafon  of  it  appears  in  this ;  Becaufe  all 
the  tinctures  and  impreffion  that  men  receive 
in  their  youth,  they  retain  in  the  full  age, 
though  never  fo  bad,  unlefs  they  happen 
(which  is  very  rare)  to  quell  the  corrupt 
principles  of  education,  by  an  excellency  of 
reafon,  and  found  judgment. 

And  for  confirmation  of  this,  we  might 
cite  the  various  tefrimonies  of  Plutarch,  lib- 
erates, with  many  more,  both  philofophers, 
orators,  and  others,  that  have  treated  of  this 
particular,  touching  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, as  it  relates  either  to  domeftic,  or 
civil  government :  But  we  mall  take  it  for 
granted,  without  more  ado,  fuppofing  none 

1  4  will 
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will  deny,    of  what  effect   it  is,  in  all   the 
-concernments  of  mankind,  either  in  convert 
fation,  or  in  action. 

The  neceffity  of  this  point,  appears  from 
hence,  as  well  as  the  reafon,  That  if  care  be 
not  taken  to  temper  the  youth  of  a  Common- 
wealth with  principles  and  humours  fuitable 
to  that  form,  no  fure  fettlement,  or  peace, 
can  ever  be  expected  :  forfchools,  academies, 
with  all  other  feed-plots,  and  feminaries  of 
youth,  will  otherwife  be  but  fo  many 
nurferies  of  rebellion,  public  enemies,  and 
unnatural  monfters  that  will  tear  the  bowels 
of  their  mother  country  :  and  this  neglect,  if 
it  follow  an  alteration  of  government,  after  a 
civil  war,  is  fo  much  the  more  dangerous  ; 
becaufe,  as  long  as  youngfters  are  nurfled  up 
in  the  old  ways  and  rudiments,  by  the  old  ill- 
affected  pedagogues,  there  will  ever  be  a  han- 
kering after  the  old  government,  which  muft 
ever  be  in  a  fair  probability  of  return,  when 
new  generations  fhall  be  catechifed  into  old 
tenets  and  affections,  contrary  to  the  eftab- 
lifhment  of  a  free-ftate ;  that  being  taken 
for  the  declared  intereft  of  this  nation.  There- 
fore, the  confequence  of  fuch  neglect  is 
clearly  this,  That  the  enmity  will  be  immor- 
tal, a  fettlement  impoflible :  there  muft  be  a 
perpetual  difpoiition  to  civil  war,  inftead  of 
civil  fociety. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  account  it  was,  that  in  Plutarch 
and  liberates,  we  find  fo  many  good  tefti- 
monjes  of  the  great  care  that  was  had  amongft 
all  the  free-ftates  of  Greece  in  this  particular, 
which  tyed  up  their  pedagogues  and  teachers 
to  certain  rules  ;  and  felected  certain  authors 
to  be  read  only,  as  claffical,  for  the  inftitution 
of  their  youth  :  and,  that  it  was  fo  in  the 
days  of  Julius  Cefar,  even  in  that  barbarous 
country  of  Gallia,  appears  by  Caefar's  own 
Commentaries,  who  tells,  how  that  it  was  the 
main  office  of  thofe  famous  men  amongft 
them  called  Druides,  to  breed  up  their  youth 
not  only  in  religion,  but  alfo  to  inftrucl  them 
in  the  nature  of  a  Commonwealth,  and  mould 
them  with  principles  anfwerable  to  the  go- 
vernment. 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  two  grand  turns  of 
ftate  in  Rome,  the  firft,  from  a  monarchy, 
to  a  free-ftate ;  and  then  from  a  free-ftate, 
to  a  monarchy  again;  they  minifter  matter  of 
notable  cbfervation  in  this  particular. 

In  the  firft,  we  find  how  difficult  it  was 
for  the  Pvomans  to  preferve  their  freedom 
when  they  had  gotten  it,  becaufe  moft  of  the 
youth  had  been  educated  in  monarchical 
principles,  and  fuch  tutors  were  ever  inclin- 
ing that  way  upon  the  leaft  opportunity  :  fo 
that  the  fons  even  of  Brutus  himfelf,  (who 
was  the  founder  of  their  liberty)  quitted  that 

natural 
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natural  affe&ion  which  they  owed  unto  their 
father  and  country  ;  and  being  fwayed  by  the 
monarchic  principles  of  corrupt  education, 
drew  in  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  youth, 
(like  themfelves,)  to  join  with  them  in  a  de- 
fign  for  the  bringing  back  of  the  Tarquins  to 
the  kingdom. 

It  is  very  obfervable  alfo,  what  ado  that 
Commonwealth  had  to  fettle,  fo  long  as  any 
of  the  old  flock  of  education  were  living,  be- 
caufe  thofe  corrupt  points  of  difcipline  and 
government,  wherewith  they  were  fea- 
foned  when  young,  could  not  be  worn  out 
with  age  ;  but  hurried  many  of  them  along 
with  the  ftorm  of  every  infurredlion  and  in- 
vafion  of  the  public  enemy. 

On  the  other  fide,  in  the  turn  of  a  free- 
ftate,  to  a  monarchy  again,  we  fee  with 
what  difficulty  Caefar  met,  in  fettling  his  own 
domination  over  a  people  that  had  been  edu- 
cated in  a  free-ftate,  and  in  principles  of  free- 
dom y  infomuch,  that  in  the  end  it  coft  him 
his  life,  being  (tabbed  for  his  ufurpation  by  a 
combination  of  fome  of  the  fenators,  and  the 
fadt  applauded  not  only  by  the  people,  but 
by  Cicero,  and  all  the  Roman  writers,  and 
others  that  had  been  bred  up  under  the  form 
of  freedom. 

And  afterwards,  when  Auguflus  took  up- 
on him  the  inheritance  and  title  of  his  uncle 

C  as  far, 
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Caefar,  he  did  it,  lento  pede,  very  flowly  and 
warily,  for  fear  of  conjuring  up  the  fame 
fpirit  in  the  people,  that  had  flown  into  re- 
venge againft  his  uncle,  for  his  rape  upon 
their  liberty. 

And  it  is  noted  by  Tacitus,  that  among 
the  other  advantages  that  Auguftus  had  for 
his  eftablifhment,  there  was  this  :  That  he 
never  declared  himfelf,  till,  after  many  de- 
lays and  fhifts,  for  the  continuation  of  power 
in  his  own  hands,  he  got  infenfibly  into  the 
throne,  when  the  old  men  were  moft  of  them 
dead,  and  the  young  generation  grown  up, 
having  been  pretty  well  educated  and  inured 
to  his  lordly  domination.  The  words  of  Taci- 
tus are  thefe:  "  All  (faith  he)  was  quiet  in  the 
city,  the  old  names  of  the  magiftrates  re- 
mained unchanged  ;  the  young  men  were  all 
born  after  Auguftus  his  victory  at  Aclium  : 
and  the  greateft  part  of  the  old  men,  during  the 
civil  wars  :  when  the  free-ftate  was  imbroil- 
ed  and  ufurpt  (in  effect,  though  retained  ftill 
in  name  by  powerful  and  ambitious  perfons) 
fo  that  when  he  aftumed  and  owned  the  em- 
pire, there  was  not  one  man  living,  that  had 
fo  much  as  feen  the  ancient  form  of  govern- 
ment of  a  free-ftate  ;  which  indeed  facilitated 
his  defign  very  much,  the  generation  then 
living,  being  by  his  artifice  and  power,  bred 

up 
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up   to   his  own   monarchy-intereft  and  de- 
votion." 

We  might  be  larger,    but  this  is  enough, 
to  fhew  of  what  confequence  the  careful  edu- 
cation   of   youth,    is,  in  the  conftitution  of 
government :    and  therefore,  without  doubt, 
it  is  one  effential  point  to  be  obferved  in  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  free-ftate,  that   all   ways 
and  means  be  ufed  for  their  feafoning  and  in- 
ftru&ion  in  the  principles  of  freedom. 
Cautions       The  eighth  rule,    is,    that  which  more  ef- 
forthe      pecially  relates  unto  the  people  themfelves  in 
toot>-      point  of  behaviour,  viz.     That  being   once 
ferve.       pofleffed  of  liberty,  they  ought  to  ufe  it  with 
moderation,    left    it  turn   to   licentioufnefs ; 
which,  as  it  is  a  tyranny  itfelf,  fo  in  the  end 
it  ufually   occafions  the  corruption  and  con- 
verfion  of  a  free-ftate   into  monarchical  ty- 
ranny :  and  therefore  (by  way  of  prevention) 
it  is  neceffary  to  fet  down  a  few  cautions. 

Firft,  That  in  a  free-ftate,    it  is  above  all 

things  neceffary  to  avoid  civil  diffenfion  ;  and 

to     remember    this,     That    the    uttermoft 

remedy  is  not  to  be  ufed  upon  every  diftemper 

Thepeo-  0r  default  of   thofe  that  fhall   be   intrufted 

not  to  ufe  with  the  people's  power  and  authority:  for, 

the  ut-      jf  one  inconvenience  happen  in  government, 

remedy  in  the  correction,  or  curing   of  it  by  violence, 

?!ff?^    introduceth  a  thoufand  :     and   for  a  man  to 

or  male- 

adminif-   think  civil  war,  or  the  fword,  is  a  way  to  be 

tration.  i-        «i 

ordinarily 
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ordinarily  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  a  fick-ftate, 
it  were  as  great  a  madnefs,  as  to  give  ftrong 
waters  in  a  high  fever  :  or  as  if  he  (hould  let 
himfelf  blood  in  the  heart,  to  cure  the  aking 
of  his  head. 

And  therefore,  feeing  that  enormity  of 
tumult,  diflenfion,  and  fedition,  is  the  main 
that  hath  been  obje&ed  by  tyrants,  and  their 
creatures,  againft  the  people's  government, 
the  only  expedient  to  confute  it  is,  That 
thcfe  people,  that  are  or  fhall  be  fettled,  in 
a  ftate  of  freedom,  do  (upon  all  occafions) 
give  them  the  lie,  by  a  difcreet  and  moderate 
behaviour  in  all  their  proceedings,  and  a  due 
reverence  of  fnch  as  they  have  once  elected, 
and  made  their  fuperiors. 

And  as  this  is  moil  requifite  on  theone  fide ; 
fo  on  the  other  fide,  if  there  be  juft  (but  they 
mud  be  fare  it  be  juft)  caufe  to  ufe  {harp  and 
quick  remedies,  for  the  cure  g{  a  Common- 
wealth, then  (feeing  all  majefty  and  authority 
is  really  and.  fundamentally  in  the'  people, 
and  but  minifterially  in  their  truftees,  or  re- 
prefentatives)  it  concerns  the  people  by  all 
means  to  fee  to  the  cure.  . 

And  that  is,  in  a  word,  in  fuch  cafes  only, 
as  appear  to  be  manifeft  intrenchments  (either 
in  deiign,  or  in  being)  by  men  of  power, 
upon  the  fundamentals,  or  eiTentials,  of  their 
liberty,  without  which,  liberty  cannot  confift. 

4  What 
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What  thofe  effentials  are,  may  be  col- 
lected out  of  the  paft-difcourfe  ;  the  fenfe  of 
all  (hall  be  illuftrated  by  one  inftance. 

It  is  that  famous  contention  which  lafted 
for  three  hundred  years  in  Rome  betwixt  the 
fenate  and  the  people,  about  the  dividing  of 
fuch  lands  as  were  conquered  and  taken  from 
the  enemy. 

The  fenators,  they  fharing  the  lands 
amongft  themfelves,  allowed  little,  or  none, 
unto  the  people  ;  which  gave  fuch  difcon- 
tents,  that  the  people  made  a  law  to  curb 
them  y  ena&ing,  That  no  fenator  fliould 
poffefs  above  500  acres  of  land. 

The  fenators  cried,  it  was  againft  their 
liberty,  thus  to  be  abridged  by  the  people  : 
and  the  people  cried,  it  was  inconfiftent  with 
liberty,  that  the  fenators  ihould  thus  greaten 
themfelves  by  an  ingroffment  of  wealth  and 
power  into  their  own  hands.  Livy  faith, 
"  The  people  in  this,  faid  right,  and  the  fena- 
tors did  wrong  :  but  that  they  both  did  ill, 
in  making  it  a  ground  of  civil  diffenfion  ;" 
for,  in  procefs  of  time,  when  the  Gracchi, 
wbo  were  fuppofed  great  patrons  of  liberty, 
took  upon  them  to  fide  with  the  people,  they 
did,  inflead  of  finding  out  fome  moderate 
ways  and  expedients  to  reduce  the  fenators  to 
reafon,  proceed  with  fuch  heat  and  violence, 
that  the  fenate  being  jealous   of  their  own 

fafe  ty, 
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iafety,  were  forced  to  chufe  Sylla  for  their 
general  :  which  being  obferved  by  the  peo- 
ple, theyalfo  railed  an  army,  and  made  Marius 
their  general  :  fo  that  here  you  fee  it  came  to  a 
down-right  civil  war. 

The  occafion,  indeed,  was  given  by  the 
fenators  ;  (for,  there  was  no  reafon  they 
mould  grandife  themfelves  in  fo  grofs  a  man- 
ner as  they  did)  but  yet  the  occafion  ought 
not  to  have  been  fo  taken,  and  profecuted 
with  fuch  violence  as  it  was  by  the  people : 
for  feeing  more  temperate  ways  had  been 
pra&ifed  by  their  anceftors,  and  might  have 
been  found  out  again,  to  curb  the  ambition 
of  their  nobility  in  the  fenate  :  therefore, 
the  people  ought,  firft,  to  have  tried  thofe 
ways  again,  and  have  ufed  all  other  means  to 
have  brought  things  about,  rather  than  by  a 
mifguided  heat  and  violence  to  rum  into 
arms  ;  which  as  it  is  the  moft  defperate 
remedy,  fo  it  ought  never  to  be  ufed,  but 
when  all  other  courfes  have  been  tried  in 
vain,  and  when  the  public  liberty  is  really 
concerned  by  an  imminent  danger,  or  invin- 
cible neceffiy  :  for,  this  quarrel,  which 
queftionlefs  might  have  been  compofed, 
was,  through  indifcretion,  made  the  ground 
of  fo  bloody  a  civil  war,  that  what 
through  fines,  banifhment,  inhuman  cruel- 
ties,  a^.ed  on  both  fides,    defeats  in  the  open 

fi eld,  ■ 
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field,  and  maflacres  within  the  city,  it  coll 
the  beft  blood  and  eftates  of  the  nobility  and 
commons ;  and  in  the  end,  it  cofl  them  alfo 
their  liberty. 

For  it  is  worthy  obfervation,    that  out  of 

the  root  of  this  civil  war,    fprang  that  noble 

one,    which  was  managed  between  Pompey 

and  Csefar,  and  which  wi)l  ferve  to  illuftrate  the 

other  part  of  cur  difcourfe,  in  (hewing,  when 

it  is  that  the  people   may   make  ufe   of  the 

cafe  the     utmoft  remedy  ;  that  is,    in   cafe   of  an   in- 

Ro^ans    trenchment,    manifeftly    defigned   and   acted 

utmoft      upon  the  public  liberty.      For  Csefar  having 

remedy.    gjven    manifeft    caufe    of    fufpicion    to    the 

fenate  and  people,  by  his  acting  amongft  his 

foldiers ;  and   then   by  a  down-right  march 

with    them   over^  Rubicon    towards    Rome, 

(which  was  treafon  by  the  law)  this  wras  a  plain 

ufurpation,  and  drew  an  invincible  neceflity, 

upon   the    people,    and   fenate,    to   arm  for 

their    liberty,     and    commence    a    civil    war 

under  the  conduct  of  Pompey  ;   fo  that  this 

laft  war  was  neceflary  as  the  other  was  need- 

lefs,    if   they   could   have   kept    within    the 

bounds  of orudence  and  moderation. 

We  have  a  very  notable  inftance  alfo  in 
our  own  nation,  which  may  ferve  for  a  jufl 
example  to  all  the  world  in  point  of  beha- 
viour. If  we  run  6ver  the  catalogue  of  the 
late  king's  *  defaults  in  government,  we  find 

extraordinary 

*  Charles  I. 
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extraordinary  patience  in  the  people,  not- 
withstanding his  extraordinary  incroach- 
ments  from  time  to  time.  It  were  needlefs 
to  jeckon  up  the  feveral  monopolies,  impo- 
fitfons,  and  other  oppreiiions  of  the  people, 
both  in  foul  and  body,  which  are  made 
public  and  known  to  all  the  world ;  to- 
gether with  that  higheft  of  all  practices,  not 
only  in  diffolving  parliaments  abruptly,  but 
profeffedly  defigning  the  ruin  of  parliaments, 
in  depriving  the  people  of  their  due  facceffion. 
Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  that  defperate 
remedy  of  the  fword  was  forborne,  until  in- 
vincible neceffity  did  put  it  into  their  hands* 
for  the  prefervation  of  themfelves,  with 
their  rights  and  liberties. 

And  fo  by  thefe  examples,  any  people  in 
a  flate  of  freedom,  may  be  Sufficiently  in- 
structed how  to  demean  themfelves,  for  the 
avoiding  of  licentioufnefs,  tumult,  and  civil 
diifenfion,  which  are  the  principal  incon- 
veniences charged  by  royalifts,  upon  free- 
ftates  and  commonwealths  :  from  hence, 
alfo,  may  be  obferved  all  the  neceiTary  points 
of  prudence,  and  forbearance,  which  ought 
to  take  place  in  refpecl  of  fuperiors,  till  it 
lhall  evidently  appear  unto  a  people,  "  that 
"  there  is  a  defign  on  foot  to  furprize  and 
"  feize  their  liberties." 

K  A  fecond 
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A  fecond  caution,  is,  in  relation  to  their 
elective  power,  that  in  all  elections  of  magis- 
trates, they  have  an  efpecial  eye  upon  the 
public,  in  making  choice  of  fuch  perfons 
only,  as  have  appeared  mod  eminent,  and 
active,     in    the    eftabliihment    and    love   of 

freedom. 

In  fuch  hands  the  guardianfhip  of  Liberty 
may  be  fafely  placed,    becaufe  fuch  men  have 
made  the  public  intereft,  and  their  own,  all 
one  -,  and  therefore  will  neither  betray,  nor 
defert  it,   in  profperity  or  adverfity  ;  whereas 
men  of  another  qualification  and  temper,   if 
they  get  into  authority,    care  not  to  ferve  the 
public   any   further,  than   the    public  ferves 
them,  and  will  draw  off  and  on  as  they  find 
their  opportunity  :    yea,  and  take   this   for  a 
certain  rule,  that  if  any  perfon   be  admitted 
into  power,    that   loves    not    the  common- 
wealth, above  all  other  confiderations,   fuch 
a  man  is  (as  we  fay)  every  man's  money  ;  any 
■ftate-merchant   may   have  him  for  a  fadlor : 
and    for  good    confederation,    he    will    often 
make  returns  upon  the  public  intereft,  have 
a  ftock  going  in  every  party,    and  with  men 
of  every  opinion,    and  (if  cccafion  ferve)  truck 
with    the  common   enemy,    and    common- 
wealth,   both  together. 

But  that   you    may   fee,     I    do    not    fpeak 
without  book,  it  is  Ariftotle's  opinion,  as  well 

4  as 
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as  mine;  who  faith,  in  the  firft  of  his  Poli- 
tics, being  thus  tranflated,  Per  mgligentiam 
?)2titatur  Jlatus  reipubliccz,  cum  ad  poteflates 
ajfumuntur  Mi  quiprcefentemjlatum  non  am  ant : 
"  The  form  of  a  commonwealth  is  then  altered 
"  by  negligence,  when  thofe  men  are  taken 
"  into  power,  which  do  not  love  the  prefent 
"  eftablifhment."  It  is  not  only  a  way  to  pre- 
ferve  a  commonwealth,  to  avoid  thofe  that 
hate  it,  but  thofe  alfo  are  as  much  to  be 
avoided,  that  do  not  love  it ;  .  that  is,  who 
are  not  earneftly  wedded  to  it  by  an  inward 
active  principle  of  affection  :  and  the  reafon 
is  very  evident,  becaufe  their  affections  being 
of  an  indifferent  nature,  remain  ready  to  run 
out  into  any  form,  intereft,  or  party,  that 
offers  itfelf  upon  the  leaft  alteration  or  temp- 
tation whatfoever.  For  this,  we  might  give 
you  inftances  enough,  and  too  much  ;  but 
waving  them  it  may  fuffice,  that  moft  of  the 
broils,  tumults,  and  civil  diffenfions,  that 
ever  happened  in  free-ftates,  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  ambitious,  treacherous,  and 
indirect  pradices  of  fach  perfons  admitted 
into  power,  as  have  not  been  firm  in  their 
hearts  to  the  intereft  of  Liberty. 

The  truth  of  this  is  (omitting  many  others) 
to  be  feen  in  the  Roman  ftate,  after  its  liber- 
ty was  fully  fettled  in  a  fucceffion  of  the  peo- 
ple's fnpreme  affemblies. 

K  2  For 
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For  the  nobility  in  the  fenate,   being  men 

of  another  intereft  (however  they  pretended) 

and,    fom-e times  by   cunning,    fometimes  by 

corrupting,    getting    truft   from    the  people, 

did    by    combination    and    compliance    with 

their  fellow  fenators,  fo  garble,  perplex,   and 

turmoil   the  people's   affairs,    concernments, 

and    underftandings,     that    at    length,    what 

they  could  never   have  done  by  force,  as  op- 

pofites,  they  effected  by  fraud,  as  friends,   to 

deprive  the  people  of  a  quiet  and  comfortable 

enjoyment  of  their  freedom. 

alliance,         A  third  caution  is,  That  in  all  their  elec- 

and  afrec-  tions  of  any  into  the  fupreme  court,  or  coun- 

be  avoid-  cils,   they  be  not  led  by  any  bent  of  faction, 

ed'inail    alliance,  or  affection,  and  that  none  be  taken 

eieftions.  .  ,  r 

m,  but  purely  upon  the  account  or  merit. 

The  former  courfe  hath  ever  been  the 
occafion  of  difcontents,  fidings,  and  parties. 

The  latter  flops  the.  mouths  of  men,  that 
perhaps  are  contrary- minded,  and  draws  the 
confent  and  approbation  of  all  the  world, 
when  they  fee  men  put  in  authority,  that 
have  a  clear  reputation  of  tranicendent  honefty 
and  wifdom. 

A  fourth  caution,  is,  That  as  it  is  the  fecret 
of  Liberty,  that  all  magiflrates,  and  public 
officers,  be  kept  in  an  accountable  ftate, 
liable  to  render  an  account  of  their  behaviour 
and  actions;  and  alfo,    that  the  people  have 

freedom 
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freedom   to  accufe  whom  they  pleafe  :   Co  on 
the  other  fide,   it  concerns   them,    above    all  The  pee- 
things,  to  avoid   falfe  charges,     accufatiqris,  J, void' all 
calumniations  againft    perfons    in    authoritv«  f-'!!e 
which,  are  the   greateil  abufes  and  blemiflies  againft 
of  Liberty,  and  have  been  the  moil  frequent  Per[on* ,n 

J*  „  *•  authority. 

caufes  of  tumult  and  diffenfion. 

The  banifhment,  called  Oftracifm,  among 
the  Athenians,  was  inftituted  (at  firft)  upon 
a  juft  and  noble  ground:  fo  was  that  called 
Petatifm,  among  the  Lacedemonians,  to 
turn  fuch  out  of  the  commonwealth,  who 
had  rendered  themfelves  fufpecled  againft  the 
common  liberty  :  but  yet  the  abufe  of  it 
afterwards  proved  mo  ft  pernicious,  to  the 
embroiling  of  thofe  ftates  with  civil  diffen- 
fion, when  it  was  perverted  by  fome  petulant 
fpirits,  to  an  oppoiition  of  fome  few  (and  but 
few)  of  their  belt  deferving  citizens. 

The  Romans  alfo,  in  their  ftate  of  liberty, 
retained  this  freedom  alfo,  of  keeping  all 
perfons  accountable,  and  accufing  whom 
they  pleafed  ;  but  then  they  were  very  cauti- 
ous alfo,  to  retain  that  decree  of  the  fenate, 
called,  Turpilianum,  in  full  force  and  vir- 
tue, whereby  a  fevere  fine  was  let  on  the 
heads  of  all  calumniators,  and  falfe  accufe  rs. 

The  due  obfervation  of  this  rule  preferved 
that  ftate  a  long  time  from  ufurpation  by 
men    in   power   en   the  one    fide,  and  from 

K  3  popular 
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popular  clamour  and    tumults  on  the   other 
fide. 
.     "  A  fifth  caution  is,  That,   as  by  all  means 

As  the  .  .       J 

people  are  they  fhould  beware  of  ingratitude,  and  un- 
to  avoid    }ian(jfome    returns,     to    fuch   as  have  done 

mgrati-  ' 

tude,  fo  eminent  fervices  for  the  commonwealth  5  fo 
to'have  it  concerns  them,  for  the  public  peace  and 
a  care  not  fecurity,  not  to  impofe  a  truft  in  the  hands 
any  parti-  of  any  perfon  or  perfons,  further  than  as 
cuiar        ^gy  may  tajce  jt  back  again  at  pleafure. 

perfons  ■ 

with  an  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  (as  the  Proverb 
unlimited  f^ith)  honor es mutant  mores  \  "Honours  change 

power.  '  ° 

"  men's  manners ;"  acceffions,  and  continua- 
tions of  power  and  greatnefs,  expofe  the 
mind  to  temptations :  they  are  fails  too  big 
for  any  bulk  of  mortality  to  fleer  an  even 
courfe  by. 

The  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the 
glories  of  them,  are  baits  that  feldom  fail 
when  the  Tempter  goes  a-fiihing  :  and  none 
but  He  that  was  more  than  man,  could 
have  refuted  them.  How  many  free-ftates 
and  commonwealths  have  paid  dear  for  their 
experience  in  this  particular  ?  who  by  trufl> 
ing  their  own  fervants  too  far,  have  been 
forced,  in  the  end,  to  receive  them  for 
their  mailers.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
by  any,  confidering  that  immoderate  power 
foon  lets  in  high  and  ambitious  thoughts; 
and  where  they  are  once  admitted,  no  defign 

fo 
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To  abfurd,  or  contrary  to  a  man's  principle?, 
but  he  rumeth  into  it,  without  the  lead  re- 
morfe  or  confideration  :  for  the  fpirit  of  am- 
bition is  a  fpirit  of  giddinefs ;  it  foxes  men 
that  receive  it,  and  makes  them  more  drunk 
than  the  fpirit  of  wine. 

So  that  were  they  never  fo  wife,  juft  and 
honeft  before,  they   afterwards   become    the 
contrary,  mere  fots,  non  compos  mentis,  being 
hurried  on  without  fear  or  wit,  in   all   their 
undertakings  :  and   therefore,  without  quef- 
tion,  it  highly  concerns  a  people   that   have 
redeemed  and    refcued   their  liberties    out  of 
the  hands  of  tvrannv,  and  are  declared  a  free- 
irate,    fo    to    regulate    their  affairs,    that   all 
temptations,  and  opportunities  of  ambition, 
may   be  removed    out   of  the   way  :    or  tlfe 
there  follows  a  necefiity  of  tumult  and   civil 
diiTeniion,   the  common    confequence  where- 
of  hath    ever    been    a   ruin    of  the    public 
freedom. 

Thus  Cafar,  who  firft  took  arms  upon  the 
public  fcore,  and  became  the  people's  leader, 
letting  in  ambitious  thoughts  to  his  unbound- 
ed power,  foon  (hook  hands  with  his  firft 
friends  and  principles,  and  became  another 
man :  fo  that  upon  the  firft  fair  oppor- 
tunity, he  turned  his  arms  on  the  public 
liberty. 

Thus    did    Svlla    ferve    the    fenate,    and 

K  4  Janus, 
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Marius  alfo  the  people,  being  the  fame  ty- 
rant, in  effect,  though  not  in  name,  nor  in 
an  open  manner. 

Thus  did  Pififtratus  at  Athens,  Agathocles 
in  Sicily,  Cofmos,  Soderino,  and  Savanarola 
in  Florence,  Caflrucio  in  Lucca ;  and  others, 
in  many  other  places :  nor  mult  it  be  forgot- 
ten what  the  family  of  Orange  would  have 
done  in  Holland  ;  for  upon  the  very  fame 
account  have  ufurpations  been  commenced  in 
all  free- Hates  throughout  the  world. 

The  ninth,  and  laft  rule,  for  prefervation 
Treafon    0f  the  public  freedom,     is    this,     That  it  be 

againfl  ,  ,  ,  ,  « 

thepeo-    made  an    unpardonaole  crime,    to  incur  the 
pie's  h-    guilt  of  treafon  againft  the  intereft  and  ma- 

perties 

pot  to  be  jefty  of  the  people. 

pardoned.  ^n(j  f0Y  faQ  dealing  of  this,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  mufter  up  thofe  various  particulars 
that  come  within  the  compafs  of  treafon,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  and  opinion  of  other 
nations.  The  fir  ft  remarkable  treafon  in  old 
Rome,  after  its  "  eftablifliment  in  a  ftate  of 
freedom,"  was  that  of  Brutus  his  fons,  who 
entered  into  a  formal  confpiracy  for  the 
bringing  back  of  the  Tarquins  to  the  king- 
dom by  force  of  arms. 

This  Brutus  was  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
liberty  ;  and  therefore  one  would  have 
thought  the  young  men  might  have  obtained 
an  eafy  pardon  :     but  fuch   was   the  zeal  of 

the 
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the  Romans,  for  the  prefcrvation  of  their 
freedom,  that  they  were  all  put  to  death 
without  mercy  ;  and,  that  all  others  in  time 
to  come,  might  be  deprived  of  the  lead  hope 
of  being  fpared  upon  the  like  occafion,  their 
own  father  was  the  man  moft  forward  to 
bring  them  to  execution. 

This  was  treafon  in  grofs:  but  in  after- 
time,  there  ftarted  up  more  refined  pieces  of 
treafon  ;  as  may  be  collected  out  of  the  ac- 
tions of  Melius  and  Manlius,  two  perfons  that 
had  deferved  highly  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
but  efpecially  the  latter,  who  faved  it  from 
ruin,  when  the  Gauls  had  belieged  the 
Capitol. 

Neverthelefs,  prefuming  afterwards  upon 
the  people,  becaufe  of  his  extraordinary 
merits,  he,  by  greating  himfelf  beyond  the 
fize  of  a  good  citizen,  and  entertaining 
thoughts  and  counfels  of  furprizing  the 
people's  liberties,  was  condemned  to  death  ; 
but  yet  not  without  the  people's  pity  (as  in- 
deed it  was  an  unhappy  neceflity,  that  they 
Lhculd  be  forced  to  deftroy  him  that  had 
faved  them  from  deftruction.)  To  the  fame 
end  came  Madius  alfo,  upon  the  like  oc- 
cafion. 

Another  fort  of  treafon  there  was  contrived 
like  wife  again  ft  that  people. 

And  that  was  by  thofe  magiftrates,  called 

the 
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the  Decemviri,  touching  whofe  actions,  and 
the  ground  of  their  condemnation,  I  only 
let  you  knew, 

That  you  may  be  fufficiently  informed 
by  other  pens  than  mine;  fuch  as  thehiftorians 
Livy,  Pomponius,  Dionyfius,  and  others, 
that  have  written  of  the  Roman  affairs  and 
antiquities. 

A  fourth  fort  of  treafon  againft  that  people, 
was  manifeft  ufurpation,  adted  over  and 
over,  long  before  the  time  of  Csefar. 

Some  other  particulars  alfo,  there  were, 
of  lefs  confideration,  that  came  within  the 
compafs  of  treafon  ;  and  in  all,  they  were 
very  ftricl:  to  vindicate  the  intereft  of  the 
commonwealth,  without  refpect  of  perfons. 

To  thofe  paffages  out  of  the  old  common- 
wealth of  Rome,  let  us  add  the  reft  we  have 
to  fay  about  this  point,  out  of  the  practices  of 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Venice,  the  moft  exact 
for  punctilios  of  that  nature  that  ever  was  in 
the  world ;  and  therefore,  queftionlefs,  it  is 
the  mofl  principal  caufe  of  her  fo  long  con- 
tinuance :  It  is,  there,  death  without  mercy, 
for  any  man  to  have  the  lead  attempt,  or 
thought,  of  confpiring  againft  the  common- 
weal, and  in  feveral  other  cafes,  as  foU 
loweth. 

Secondly,  it  is  treafon  in  cafe  any  fenator 
betray  counfels :    there  it  is  an  unpardonable 

crime, 
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crime,  and  fuch  a  mortal  fin,   that  draws  on 
death  without  mercy. 

This  feverity  alfo,  was  retained  in  the 
Roman  ftate,  where  fuch  as  became  guilty 
of  this  crime,  were  either  burnt  alive,  or 
hanged  upon  a  gibbet:  "  Hereupon,"  ^  faith 
Valerius  Max.  lib.  2.)  "  when  any  matter  was 
"  delivered,  or  debated,  it  was,  as  if  no  man 
"  had  heard  a  fyllable  of  what  had  been  faid 
"  among  fo  many  :"  from  whence  itcame  to 
pafs,  that  the  decrees  of  their  fenate  were 
called  Tacit la ,  that  is  to  fay,  things  conceal- 
ed ;  becaufe  never  difcovered,  until  they 
came  to  execution. 

Thirdly,  it  is  treafon,  without  mercy, 
for  any  fenators,  or  other  officers  of  Venice, 
to  receive  gifts  or  penfions,  from  any  foreign 
prince,  or  ftate,  upon  any  pretence  whatfo- 
ever.  It  was  an  old  Proverb  amons:  the 
Heathens,  M  That  the  gods  themfelves 
"  might  be  taken  with  gifts  :"  and  there- 
fore the  confequences  muft  needs  be  danger- 
ous, in  the  inferior  courts  of  ftates  and 
princes ;  fince  nothing,  can  be  carried  in 
this  cafe,  according  to  "  native  intereft," 
and  "  found  reafon  ;"  but  only  by  pluralities 
of  foreign  dictates,  and  compliances :  but  in 
Venice  they  are  fo  free  from  this  treacherous 
impiety,  that  all  ftates  which  tranfacl:  with 
them,  muft  do  it  above-board,    confult  be- 

fore- 
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fore-hand  with  their  brains,  and  not  their 
purfes  :  fo  that  (as  Thuanus  faith)  the 
king  of  France  needs  not  ufe  much  labour 
to  purchafe  an  intereft  with  any  prince,  or 
Hate  in  Italy,  unlefs  it  be  the  "  Venetian  re- 
"  public,"  where  all  foreign  compliances, 
and  penfioners,  are  puniihed  with  utmoft 
feverity  ->  but  efcape  well  enough,  in  other 
r  laces. 

Foi  rthly,  it  is  treafon  for  any  of  her  fena- 
tors  to  have  any  private  conference  with 
foreign  'ambafladors  and  agents.  It  is  very 
observable  alfo,  among  our  neighbours  of  the 
Low^Countries,  that  one  article  of  the  charge, 
whereby  they  took  off  Barnevelt's  head,  was, 
for  that  he  held  familiarity  and  converfe  with 
the  Spanifh  ambaflador,  at  the  fame  time 
when  Spain  was  an  enemy. 

Thus  you  have  a  brief  defcription  of 
treafon,  in  the  mod  notable  kinds  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftoms  and  opinions  of  two 
of  the  moft  eminent  free-ftates,  (which  may 
ferve  inftead  of  all  the  reft)  that  have  been  in 
the  world ;  who,  as  a  principal  rule  and 
means  for  the  prefervation  of  freedom,  made 
it  a  crime  unpardonable,  to  incur  the  guilt  of 
treafon,  in  any  of  thefe  kinds  againft  the 
intereft  and  majefty  of  the  people  in  a  free- 
ftate. 

We  now  return  to  the  former  main  point 

of 
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of  this  difcourfe,  in  tracing  out  the  remain- 
ders of  thofe  errors  that  have  been  received  in 
the  practice  of  policy. 

A  fourth  error  in  policy,  and  which  is  in-  A  new- 
deed  epidemical,  hath  been  the  regulation  of  T^n?^m 
affairs  by  reafon  of  Hate,  not  by  the  ftridt  rule  ferredbe- 
of  honeft.     But  for  fear  teing  miftaken,  you  ofTolel 
are   to   underftand,     that   by   reafon  of  ftate  ty.  is  ai* 

1  •      1  -  error  in 

here,  we  do  not  condemn  the  equitable  re-  poiicy- 
fults  of  prudence  and  right  reafon;  frr  upon 
determinations  of  this  nature  depends  "he 
fafety  of  all  flates,  and  princes  -,  but  that  rea- 
fon  of  ftate  that  flows  from  a  corrupt  principle 
to  an  indirect  end  ;  that  reafon  of  ftate  which 
is  the  ftatefman's  reafon,  or  rather  his  will 
and  luft,  when  he  admits  ambition  to  be  a 
reafon,  preferment,  power,  profit,  revenge, 
and  opportunity,  to  be  reafon,  fu'fficient  to 
put  him  upon  any  defign  of  action  that  may 
tend  to  the  prefent  advantage  ;  though  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God,  or  the  law  of  com- 
mon honefty  and  of  nations. 

A  more  lively  defcription  of  this  ftrange 
Pocus  called  "  reafon  of  ftate/'  take  as  follow- 
ed. It  is  the  moft  fovereign  commander, 
and  the  moft  important  counfellor.  Reafon 
of  ftate  is  the  care  and  compafs  of  the  fhip, 
the  life  of  a  ftate.  That  which  anfwers  all 
objections,  and  quarrels,  about  mal-govern- 
ment.     That's   it,    wThich   makes   war,   im- 

pofes 
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pofes   taxes,    cuts  off  offenders,  pardons  of* 

fenders,  fends  and  treats  ambafladors. 

,  It  can  fay  and  unfay,    do   and  undo,    balk 

•*he    rommon    road,  make  high-ways  to  be- 

1        %'com.  i'by-ways,    and   the  furtheft  about,  to 

.  become  the  neareft  cut.     If  a  difficult  knot 

»  comQ  "6  be  untied    which  neither  the  divine 

h$fa .  iLiipturey  nor  lawyer  by  cafe  or  precedent 

-<:.°An     ntie,  tihen  reafon  of  ftate,  or  a  hundred 

\\,       note,   which  idiots  know  not,  diffolves 

it.:     utiis  is   that  great   emprefs  which   the 

Italians  Call  raggione  dijlato.    It  can  rant  as  a 

foldier,  compliment   as  a  Monfieur,    trick  it 

as  a   juggler,    ftrut   it  as  a  ftatefman,  and  is 

as  changeable  as  the  moon,  in  the  variety  of 

her  appearances. 

But  we  may  take  notice  of  a  more  excel- 
lent way  in  oppoiition  to  this  fandy  founda- 
tion of  policy,  called  "  reafon  of  ftate,"  viz*  I 
a  fimple  reliance  upon  God  in  the  vigorous 
and  prefent  actings  of  all  righteoufnefs,  ex- 
preft  by  honeft:  men,  in  plain  language,  to 
this  effecl: ;  jiat  jujlitia,  &  fraBus  illabatur  \ 
orbis  ;  "  Deal  uprightly,  walk  clofe  and  real  to 
"  your  promifes  and  principles  -,  though  the 
"  fabrick  of  heaven  and  earth  fhould  fall,  yet 
"  God  is  able  to  fupport ;  he  expecls  but  fo 
"  much  faith  as  will  counterpoife  a  grain  of 
¥  muftard  feed."  Befides,  in  following  fingly, 
a  juft   and  righteous  principle,  a  man  gains 

this 
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this  advantage,  that  he  may  go  on  boldly, 
with  a  mind  free  from  that  torturing  follici- 
tude  of  fuccefs ;  (he  is  fubjecT:  to  none  of  thofe 
heats  and  colds,  thofe  fits  and  lights,,  wber  - 
with  men  are  perpetually  vexed,  fo'  ear  ci 
difcovery  or  miicarriage,  wh^n  they  h^Tre 
once  intangled  themfelves  in  any  h:- -actings 
of  engagements)  he  either  pcofpers>  to  tr^ 
great  good  of  his  nation,  or  £ife  -.air,-  *  ..* 
honour  and  triumph. 

But  thofe  that  follow  the  dtSerpfi;  Jple.of 
"  human  invention,"  and  fervefcftiat  IfijJf*Ti 
goddefs,  raggione  di  Jlato,  they  may  live  a- 
while  as  gods,  but  mall  die  like  men,  and 
perifh  like  one  of  the  princes. 

But  becaufe  words  will  not  ferve  the  turn, 
take  a  few  examples  of  thofe  many  that  might 
be  fetched  from  all  ages,  and  nations.  It 
was  "  reafon  of  ftate"  made  Pharaoh  hold 
the  Ifraelites  in  bondage,  and  afterwards, 
when  they  were  freed,  to  endeavour  to  bring 
them  back  again  to  their  old  flavery  :  but  you 
know  what  he  came  to.  It  was  "  reafon 
"  of  date"  that  made  Saul  to  fpare  Agag, 
and  plot  the  ruin  of  David. 

It  was  "  reafon  of  ftate"  that  made  Jero- 
boam to  fet  up  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel. 

It  was  "  reafon  of  ftate,"  (and  a  fhrewd 
one  too)  when  Achitophel  caufed  Abfalom 
to  defile  his  father's  concubines  in  the  fight  of 

all 
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all   Ifrael.     You  know  what  end  they  botti 
came  to.     It  was  the  fame,  that  caufed  Ab- 
ner,  firft,    to   take  part   with   the  houfe    of 
\  Saul,  and  that  caufed  Joab  to  kill  him  after 

i  he  came  to  be  his  rival  in  fame,  and  the 
\  f?vouv-  of  David:  their  ends  were  both 
.  bloody. 
.  Kence  it  was,  that  Solomon  having  par- 
Hd.ned  Adomjah.  thought  fit  afterwards  to 
put  him  to  i'eath,  upon  a  very  {lender  oc- 
cafion. 

And  Jehu,  though  he  had  warrant  from 
God  to  deftroy  all  the  houfe  of  Ahab  his 
mafter;  yet  becaufe  in  the  execution  of  it, 
he  mingled  "  reafon  of  ftate,"  in  relation  to 
hisownintereft,  and  minded  the  eftabliihment 
of  himfelf  thereby,  more  than  the  command 
and  honour  of  God,  in  the  execution  of  juf- 
tice  :  therefore  God  curfed  him  for  his  pains, 
threatening  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet 
Hofea,  to  avenge  the  blood  of  Ahab's  family 
upon  the  houfe  of  Jehu. 

It  was  "  reafon  of  ftate"  that  moved 
Herod  to  endeavour  the  deftrudtion  of  Chrift, 
as  foon  as  he  was  born. 

It  was  "  reafon  of  ftate"  in  the  Jews, 
(left  the  Romans  mould  come  and  take  away 
their  place  and  nation)  and  in  Pilate,  (left  ha 
fhould  be  thought  no  friend  to  Ca^far)  that 
made  them  both  join  in  crucifying  the  Lord 

of 
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of  glory,  and  incur  that  heavy  curfe,  which 
at  length  fell  upon  the  Jewifh  place  and 
nation. 

It  is  "  reafon  of  ftate"  that  makes  the 
Pope  and  the  Cardinals  flick  fo  clofe  or  j  lo 
another,  and  binds  them  and  the  monar  :hs  of 
Chriftendom  in  one  common  intercft,  for  uie 
greatening  of  themfelves,  and  the  enlav'ugof 
the  people  ;  for  which,  a  fad  d  jftmction  doth 
attend  them. 

It  was  "  reafon  of  ftate"  that  deftroyed 
fo  many  millions  of  men  (forfooth)  in  the 
**  holy  war;"  that  fo  princes  might  not  have 
time  to  take  notice  of  the  Pope's  ufurpation, 
nor  the  people  leifure  and  opportunity  to 
call  their  princes  to  an  account  for  their  un- 
bounded tyranny. 

It  was  "  reafon  of  ftate"  that  was  pleaded 
in  behalf  of  Borgia,  to  juftify  all  his  villanies^ 
in  wading  through  fo  much  blood  and  mif- 
chief  to  a  principality  in  Italy  ;  but  he  es- 
caped not,  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  all  his  labour* 

It  was  the  fame  devil  that  made  Henry 
the  IVth  of  France,  to  renounce  his  religion^ 
and  turn  Papift,  to  iecure  himfelf  from 
popifh  revenge  ;  but  God  punifhed  him,  and 
fent  a  popifh  dagger  through  his  heart. 

It  made  Fachard  the  third  in  England,  to 
butcher  his  own  nephew ;  for  which,  vengeance 
fmrfued   him,     being   at    laft  tied  athwart  a 

L  horfe- 
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horfe-back,  naked  and  bloody,  like  a  calf  of 
the  fhambles. 

It  made  Henry  the  Vllth  to  extinguish  the 
line  of  Plantagenet,  and  his  fon  after  him,, 
not  only  to  dabble  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
many,  but  to  perfecute  the  proteftants,  not- 
withftanding  that  he  fell  heavy  alfo  upon  the 
Papifts.  ] 

It  made  his  daughter  Mary  to  fill  up  the 
meafiire  of  her  father's  iniquities,  as  they 
could  not  be  expiated  by  the  virtues  of  her 
lifter,  and  fucceffor,  whofe  only  fault  was, 
in  following  reafon  of  ftate  fo  far,  as  to  ferve 
the  intereft  of  monarchy,  above  that  of  re- 
ligion, by  upholding  an  order  of  prelacy ;  fo 
that  in  her  the  direct  line  of  that  family 
ended. 

After  this,  it  was  wicked  reafon  of  ftate ' 
that  continued  monarchy,  and  brought  in  a 
Scotchman  upon  us.  This  'was  James,  who 
was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  reafon  of  ftate,. 
that  he  adopted  it  for  its  own  darling,  by  the 
name  of  "  King-craft :"  and  his  motto, 
iC  No  Bifhop,  no  King,"  mewed,  that  he 
preferred  reafon  of  ftate  before  the  intereft 
of  religion;  as  in  other  things,  before 
honefty :  witnefs,  among  many  other,  his 
quitting  the  caufe  of  God,  and  the  Palati- 
nate, to  keen  fair  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria  : 
for  which,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  of  ftate, 

put 
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put  in  practice  by  his  fon  Charles,  for  the 
ruin  of  religion  and  liberty,  by  a  bloody  war, 
the  whole  family  hath  been  brought  to  a  fad 
deftrudlion. 

Thefe  examples  are  fufficient  to  fhew  that 
reafon  of  ftate,  preferred  before  the  rule  of 
honefty,  is  an  error  in  policy  with  a  ven- 
geance ;  as  they  that  will  not  believe,  fhall 
be  fure  to  feel  it,  fince  it  brings  unavoidable 
ruin,  not  only  to  particular  perfons,  but  upon 
whole  families  and  nations. 

A  fifth  error  in  policy  hath  been  this,  viz.  A  unjt-ng 
A  permitting  of  the  legiflative  and  executive  of  the  le- 
powers  of  a  flate*    to  reft  in    one    and    the  fn/elre- 
fame  hands  and  perfons*     By  the  legiflative  cutive 
power,  we  underftand  the  power  of  making,  jn0neand 
altering,  or  repealing  laws,  which  in  all  well- the  ^me 
ordered  governments,   hath  ever  been  lodged  error  in 
in  a  fuccefiion  of  the  fupreme  councils   ofPollc>'' 
afTemblies  of  a  nation* 

By  the  executive  power,  we  mean  that 
power  which  is  derived  from  the  other,  and 
by  their  authority  transferred  into  the  hand 
or  hands  of  one  perfon  (called  a  prince)  or  in- 
to the  hands  of  many  (called  ftates)  for  the 
adminiftration  of  government,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  thofe  laws.  In  the  keeping  of  thefe 
two  powers  diflindt,  flowing  in  diftindr  chan- 
nels, io  that   they   may  never  meet  in   one, 
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fave  upon  fome  fhort  extraordinary  occafion> 
con  nils  the  fafety  of  a  ftate. 

The  reafon  is  evident ;  becaufe  if  the  law- 
makers (who  ever  have  the  fupreme  power) 
ihould  be  alfo  the  conftant  adminiitrators  and 
difpenfers  of  law  and  juftice,  then  (by  con- 
fequence)  the  people  would  be  left  without 
remedy,  in  cafe  of  injustice,  fince  no  appeal 
can  lie  under  heaven  againit  fuch  as  have  the 
fupremacy ;  which,  if  once  admitted,  were 
inconfiftent  with  the  very  intent  and  natural 
import  of  true  policy  :  which  ever  fuppofeth, 
that  men  in  power  may  be  unrighteous ;  and 
therefore  (prefuming  the  word)  points  always, 
in  all  determinations,  at  the  enormities  and 
remedies  of  government,  on  the  behalf  of 
the  people. 

For  the  clearing  of  this,  it  is  worthy  your 
obfervation  5  that  in  all  kingdoms  and  ftates 
whatfoever,  where  they  have  had  any  thing 
of  freedom  among  them,  the  legiflative  and. 
executive  powers  have  been  managed  in 
diftincl:  hands :  that  is  to  fay,  the  law- 
makers have  fct  down  laws,  as  rules  of  go- 
vernment; and  then  put  power  into  the^ 
hands  of  others  (not  their  own)  to  govern  by 
thole  rules ;  by  which  means  the  people  were 
happy,  having  no  governors,  but  fuch  as 
were  liable  to  give  an  account  of  governmeni 
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to  the  fupreme  council  of  law-makers.  And 
on  the  other  fide,  it  is  no  lefs  worthy  of  a 
very  ferious  observation,  that  kings  and 
Handing  ftates  never  became  abfolute  over 
the  people,  till  they  brought  both  the  making 
and  execution  of  laws  into  their  own  hands : 
and  as  this  ufurpation  of  theirs  took  place  by 
degrees,  fo  unlimited  arbitrary  power  crept 
up  into  the  throne,  there  to  domineer  over 
the  world,  and  defy  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

Cicero,  in  his  fccond  book  De  Offic.  and 
his  third,  De  Legilus,  fpeaking  of  the  firft 
institution  of  kings,  tells  us,  how  they  were 
at  firft  left  to  govern  at  their  own  difcretion 
without  laws.  Then  their  wills,  and  their 
words,  were  law ;  the  making  and  execution 
of  laws  was  in  one  and  the  fame  hands. 

But  what  was  the  confequence  ?  Nothing 
but  injuftice,  and  injuftice  without  remedy, 
till  the  people  were  taught  by  necefTity  to 
ordain  laws,  as  rules  whereby  they  ought  to 
govern.  Then  began  the  meeting  of  the 
people  fucceilively  in  their  fupreme  affem- 
blies,  to  make  laws;  whereby  kings  (in  fuch 
places  as  continued  under  the  kingly  form) 
were  limited  and  reftrained,  fo  that  thev 
could  do  nothing  in  government,  but  what 
was  agreeable  to  law  ;  for  which  they  were 
accountable,  as  well  as  other  officers  were  in 
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I  Other  forms  of  government,  to  thofe  fupremc 
councils  and  affemblies.  Witnefs  all  the  old 
flories  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  other  countries 
of  Greece,  where  you  fhall  find,  that  the 
law-making,  and  the  law-executing  powers^, 
were  placed  in  diftincl:  hands  under  every 
form  of  government :  for,  fo  much  of  free- 
dom they  retained  ftill  under  every  form, 
till  they  were  both  fwallowed  up  (as  they 
werefeveral  times)  by  anabfolute  domination, 
In  old  Rome,  we  find  Romulus  their  firft 
king  cut  in  pieces  by  the  fenate,  for  taking 
upon  him  to  make  and  execute  laws  at  his 
own  pleafure.  And  Livy  tells  us,  that  the 
reafon  why  they  expelled  Tarquin  their  laft 
king,  was,  becaufe  he  took  the  executive 
and  legiflative  powers  both  into  his  own 
hands,  making  himfelf  both  legiflator  and 
officer,  inconfulto fenatu>  "  without  advice,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  fenate." 

Kings  being  cafhiered,  then  their  ftand- 
ing-fenates  came  in  play,  who  making  and 
executing  laws,  by  decrees  of  their  own, 
fcon  grew  intolerable,  and  put  the  people 
upon  divers  defperate  adventures,  to  get  the 
legiflative  power  out  of  their  hands,  and  place 
it  in  their  own  ;  that  is,  in  a  fuccefiion  of 
their  fupreme  affemblies  :  But  the  executive 
"Jrower  they  left,  part  in  the  hands  of  officers 
of  their  own,    and  part    in    the    fenate;    in 

which 
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which  flate  it  continued  fome  hundreds  of 
years,  to  the  great  happinefs  and  content  of 
all,  till  thefenate  by  Heights  and  fubtilties  got 
both  powers  into  their  own  poueflioti  again, 
and  turned  all  into  confufion. 

Afterwards,  their  emperors  (though  ufurp- 
ers)  diirft  not  at  firft  turn  both  thefe  powers 
into  the  channel  of  their  own  unbounded 
will ;  but  did  it  by  degrees,  that  they  might 
the  more  infenfibly  deprive  the  people  of 
their  liberty,  till  at  length  they  openly  made 
and  executed  laws  at  their  own  pleafure, 
being  both  legislators  and  officers,  without 
giving  an  account  to  any  :  and  fo  there  was 
an  end  of  the  Roman  libertv. 

To  come  nearer  home,  let  us  look  into 
the  old  conflitution  of  the  commonwealths 
and  kingdoms  of  Europe.  We  find  in  the 
Italian  ftates,  Venice,  which  having  the 
legiflatiye  and  executive  power,  confined 
within  the  narrow  pale  of  its  nobility  in  the 
fenate,  is  not  fo  free  as  once  Florence  was, 
with  Siena,  Milan,  and  the  reft ;  before 
their  dukes,  by  arrogating  both  thofe  powers 
to  themfelves,  wormed  them  out  of  their 
liberty. 

Of  all  thofe  ftates  there,  only  Genoa  re- 
mains in  a  free  pofture,  by  keeping  the  power 
of  legiflation  only  in  their  fupreme  arlemblie^ 
and  leaving  the  execution  of  law  in  a  titular 
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duke  and  a  council.  The  keeping  of  thefc 
powers  afunder  within  their  proper  fphere, 
is  one  principal  reafon  why  they  have  been 
able  to  exclude  tyranny  out  of  their  own 
ftate,  while  it  hath  run  the  round  in  Italy. 

What  made  the  Grand  Seignior  abfolute  of 
old,  but  his  ingroffing  both  thefe  powers  ? 
and  of  late  the  kings  of  Spain  and  France  ? 
In  ancient  times  the  cafe  flood  far  otherwife  y 
for  in  Ambrofio  Morales  his  Chronicle  you 
will  find,  that  in  Spain  the  legiflative  power 
was  lodged  only  in  their  fupreme  council, 
and  their  king  was  no  more  but  an  elective 
officer,  to  execute  fuch  laws  as  they  made, 
and  in  cafe  of  failing,  to  give  them  an  ac- 
count, andfubmit  to  their  judgments,  which 
was  the  common  practice  ;  as  you  may  fee 
alfo  in  Mariana.  It  was  fo  alfo  in  Aragon, 
till  it  was  united  to  Caftile,  by  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabel  -y  and  then  both 
flates  foon  loft  their  liberty,  by  the  projects 
of  Ferdinand  and  his  fucceflbrs,  who  drew 
the  powers  of  legislation  and  execution  of 
law,  within  the  verge  and  influence  of  the 
prerogative  royal  :  whilft  thefe  two  powers 
were  kept  diftinct,  then  thefe  ftates  were 
free;  but  the  ingroffing  of  them  in  one  and 
the  fame  hands,  was  the  lofs  of  their 
freedom. 

France  likewife  was  once   as   free  as  any 

nation 
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nation  under  heaven:  though  the  king  of  late  **% 
hath  done  all,  and  been  all  in  all,  till  the  v  * 
time  of  Lewis  the  XI th,  he  was  no  more 
but  an  officer  of  ftate,  regulated  by  law,  to 
fee  the  laws  put  in  execution  ;  and  the  legis- 
lative power  (that)  refted  in  the  affembly  of 
the  three  eftates ;  but  Lewis  bv  matching 
both  thefe  powers  into  the  {ingle  hands  of 
himfelf,  and  his  fucceffors,  rookt  them  out 
of  their  liberty ;  which  they  may  now  re- 
cover again,  if  they  have  but  fo  much  man- 
hood, as  to  reduce  the  two  powers  into  their 
ancient,  or  into  better  channels. 

This  pattern  of  Lewis  was  followed  clofeby 
thelate*king  of  England,  who  by  our  ancient 
laws,  was  the  fame  here,  that  Lewis  ought 
to  have  been  in  France,  an  officer  in  truft,  to 
fee  to  the  execution  of  the  laws :  but  by 
aiming  at  the  fame  ends  which  Lewis  attain- 
ed, and  {training,  by  the  ruin  of  parlia- 
ments, to  reduce  the  legiflative  power,  as 
well  as  the  executive  into  his  own  hands,  he, 
inflead  of  an  abfolute  tvranny,  which  might 
have  followed  his  project,  brought  a  fwift 
deilruclion  upon  himfelf  and  family. 

Thus  you  fee  it  appears,  that  the  keeping 
of  thefe  two  powers  diilincl,  hath  been  a 
ground  prefervative  of  the  people's  intereft, 
whereas  their  uniting  hath  been  its  ruin  all 
along  in  fo  many  ages  and  nations. 

A  fixth 
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Affairs  of      ^  fixth  error  in  policy,  obfervable  in  the 

ftatetran-  r         i  •  i  -  i       * 

fa&edby  practices  or   other  times    and  nations,  hath 
a  few,  is   been  a  reducing  tranfadtions,  and  the  interefts 

3n  error  °# 

jnpolicy.  of  the  public,  into  the  difpofition  and  power 
of  a  few  particular  perfons.  The  ill  confe- 
quences  whereof  have  ever  been  thefe  ;  that 
matters  were  not  wont  to  be  carried  by  fair, 
friendly,  and  legal  debates,  but  by  defign  and 
furprizal ;  not  by  freedom,  and  confent  of  the 
people,  in  their  open  affemblies ;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  premeditated  refolutions,  and 
foreftalments  of  crafty  projectors  in  private 
cabinets,  and  junto's ;  not  according  to  the 
true  intereft  of  flate,  but  in  order  to  the  ferv- 
ing  of  men's  ends ;  not  for  the  benefit  and  im- 
provement of  the  people,  but  to  keep  them  un- 
der as  ignorant  of  true  liberty,  as  the  horfeand 
mule;  that  they  might  be  bridled  and  faddled, 
and  ridden,  under  tlie  wife  pretences  of  being 
governed  and  kept  in  order.  But  the  grand 
and  worfe  confequences  of  all,  hath  been 
this ;  that  fuch  collegues,  partners,  and  in- 
groffers  of  power  having  once  brought  about 
their  ends  by  lying  practices  upon  the  people; 
have  ever  fallen  into  fits  of  emulation  againft 
themfelves,  and  the  next  defign  hath  ever 
been  to  rook  their  fellows,  and  rid  themfelves 
of  competitors ;  fo  that  at  length  they  have 
been  their  own  executioners,  and  ruined  one 
another.  And  had  it  been  only  the  deftrudtion 
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of  themfelves,  the  matter  were  not  corw 
fiderable;  but  the  people  having  by  this 
means  been  torn  with  civil  diffenfions,  and 
the  miieries  of  war,  by  being  drawn  into 
parties,  according  to  their  feveral  humours 
and  affections;  the  ufual  event  ever  was,  that 
in  the  end  they  have  been  feized  as  the  prey 
of  fome  fingle  tyrant. 

An  example  of  this  there  was  in  the  ftate 
of  Athens,  under  the  government  of  thofe 
thirty  men,  who  ufurped  the  power  into 
their  own  hands,  and  were  afterwards  called 
the  thirty  tyrants,  for  their  odious  behaviour; 
for  Xenophon  tells  us,  that  they  drew  the 
determinations  of  all  things  into  their  own 
clofets,  but  feemedto  manage  them,  calculis  & 
Juffragiis  p/efo's,  "  by  the  votes  of  the  people," 
which  they  had  brought  to  their  own  devoti- 
on in  the  affembly,  to  countenance  their  pro- 
ceedings. And  their  cuftom  was,  if  any  fort 
of  men  complained,  and  murmured  at  their 
doings,  or  appeared  for  the  public,  imme- 
diately to  fnap  them  off  by  the  lofs  of  life 
or  fortune,  under  a  pretence  of  being  fedi- 
tious  and  turbulent  fellows  againft  the  peace 
of  their  tyranny.  Thefe  junto-men  had  not 
been  many  months  in  poffeffion,  but  they  be- 
gan to  quarrel  with  one  another ;  and  the 
reafon  why  the  game  went  not  on,  again  ft 
cne  another,  was;  becaufe  the  people  took  it 
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out  of  their  hands,  and  diverted  the  courfe  of 
their  fpleen  againft  each  other,  into  a  care  of 
mutual  defence,  they  being  affaulted  on 
every  fide,  by  popular  arms  and  clamours* 
for  the  recovery  of  liberty.  So  you  fee  the 
event  of  thefe  thirty  men's  combination,  was 
no  lefs  than  a  civil  war ;  and  it  ended  in  their 
banifhment.  But  as  great  a  mifchief  follow- 
ed, for  a  new  junto  of  ten  men  got  into  their 
places,  whofe  government  proving  little  lefs 
odious  than  the  former,  gave  an  occaflon  to 
new  changes,  which  never  left  fhifting,  till 
at  lad  they  fell  into  a  fingle  tyranny.  And 
the  wilder  fort  of  people,  having  by  a  fad  ex- 
perience, felt  the  fruits  of  their  own  error, 
in  following  the  lufts  and  parties  of  particu- 
lar powerful  perfons,  grew  wife ;  and  com- 
bining with  the  honefter  fort,  they  all  as  one 
man,  fet  their  fhoulders  to  the  work,  and 
reflored  the  primitive  majefty  and  authority 
of  their  fupreme  affemblies. 

Herodotus  in  his  fecond  book,  tells  us, 
that  monarchy  being  abolifhed  in  Egypt,  af- 
ter the  death  of  king  Setho,  and  a  declaration 
publifhed  for  the  freedom  of  the  people,  im- 
mediately the  adminiftration  of  all  affairs 
was  engrofied  in  the  hands  of  twelve  gran- 
dees, who  having  made  themfelves  fecure 
againft  the  people,  in  a  few  years  fell  to 
quarrelling  with  one  another  (as  the  manner 
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is)  about  their  {hare  in  the  government.  This 
drew  the  people  into  feveral  parties,  and  fo  a 
civil  war  enfued;  wherein  Pfammeticus  (one 
of  the  twelve)  having  flain  all  his  partners, 
left  the  people  in  the  lurch,  and  inftead  of  a 
free-ftate,  feated  himfelf  in  the  pofTeffion  of 
a  fingle  tyranny. 

But  of  all  old  inftances,  the  mofr.  fatnous 
are  the  two  triumvirates  that  were  in  Rome. 
The  firft  was  that  of  Pompey,  Caefar,  and 
Craffus,  who  having  drawn  the  affairs  of  the 
empire,  and  the  whole  world  into  their  own 
particular  hands,  acting  and  determining  alt 
in  a  private  junto  of  their  own,  without  the 
advice  or  confent  of  the  fenate  and  people, 
unlefs  it  were  now  and  then  to  make  ftalking 
horfes  of  them,  for  the  more  clearly  con- 
veyance of  fome  unpleafing  defign  :  thefe 
men,  having  made  an  agreement  among 
themfelves,  that  nothing  mould  be  done  in 
the  commonwealth,  but  what  pleafed  their 
own  humour,  it  was  not  long  ere  the  fpirit 
of  ambition  fet  them  flying  at  the  faces  of  one 
another,  and  drew  the  whole  world  upon  the 
ftage,  to  act  that  bloody  tragedy,  whofe  ca- 
taftrophe  was  the  death  of  Pompey,  and  the 
dominion  of  Caefar.  The  fecond  triumvirate 
was  erected  after  the  fatal  ftab  given  to  Csfar 
in  the  fenate,  between  Octavius  (afterwards 
emperor  by  the  name  of  Auguftus,)  Lepidus, 
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and  Anthony  :  thefe  having  drawn  all  affairs 
into  their  own  hands,  and  ihared  the  world 
between  them,  prefently  fell  a  bandying 
againft  one  another.  Auguftus  picking  a 
quarrel  with  Lepidus,  gave  him  a  lift  out 
of  his  authority,  and  confined  him  to  a  clofe 
imprifonment  in  the  city.  This  being  done 
firft,  he  had  the  more  hope  and  opportunity 
next  for  the  outing  of  Anthony  :  he  picks  a 
quarrel  with  him  too,  begins  a  new  civil  war, 
wherein  Rome  and  a  great  part  of  the  world 
was  engaged  toferve  his  ambition  ;  and  things 
being  brought  to  the  decifion  of  a  battle,  and 
the  ruin  of  Anthony,  he  afterwards  feated,  and 
fecured  himfelf  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  Angle 
tyranny 

Omitting  many  other  inftances,  here  in 
England,  it  is  worthy  obfervation,  that  in 
the  great  conteft  between  Henry  the  third* 
and  the  barons,  about  the  liberties  of  them- 
felves  and  the  people,  the  king  being  forced 
at  length  to  yield,  the  lords,  inftead  of  freeing 
the  nation  indeed,  ingrofled  all  power  into 
theirown  hands,  underthe  name  of  the  twenty- 
four  confervators  of  the  kingdom,  and  be^ 
haved  themfelves  like  totidem  tyrannic  "  fo 
many  tyrants,"  acting  all  in  their  own  names, 
and  in  junto's  of  their  own,  wholly  neglect  - 
ing,  or  elfe  over-ruling  parliaments.  But 
then  not  agreeing  among  themfelves,  there 
4  WTere 
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were  three  or  four  of  them  defeated  the  other 
twenty,  and  drew  the  entire  management  of 
affairs  into  their  own  hands,  viz.  the  earls  of 
Leicefter,  Gloucefter,  Hereford,  and  Spen- 
cer ;  yet  it  continued  (6  not  long  -,  for,  Lei- 
cefter getting  all  into  his  own  power,  fell  at 
enmity  with  Gloucefter,  and  was  defeated  by 
him. 

At  length,  Leicefter  putting  his  fortune  to 
a  battle,  was  flain  ;  and  the  king  thereupon, 
getting  all  power  back  again,  took  advantage 
of  that  opportunity  for  the  greatening  ©f  him- 
felf,  and  prerogative. 

And  fo  you  fee,  all  that  the  people  got  by 
the  effuiion  of  their  blood,  and  lofs  of  their 
peace,  was,  that  inftead  of  one  tyrant, 
they  had  twenty-four,  and  then  four ;  and 
after  them  a  fingle  ufurper,  (which  was 
Mont  fort,  earl  of  Leicefter)  and  he  being 
gone,  they  were  forced  to  ferve  their  old 
tyrant  Henry  the  third  again,  who,  by  this 
means,  became  the  more  fecure  and  firm  in 
his  tyranny  :  whereas  if  they  had  dealt  like 
men  of  honour,  and  made  the  nation  as  free 
as  they  pretended,  not  ingroffing  all  into  their 
own  private  hands,  but  inflating  the  liberty  of 
England  paramount  above  the  regal  preroga- 
tive, in  a  due  and  conftant  courfeof  fucceffive 
parliaments  (without  which  liberty  is  but  a 
mere  name  and  fhadow),  then  all  the  fucceeding 

inconveniences 
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inconveniences  had  been  furely  prevented  :  the 
bloody  bickering  afterwards  might  have  been 
avoided,  their  own  perfons  and  honours  pre- 
ferved,  kings  either  cafhiered  or  regulated,  as 
they  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion freed  from  thofe  after-gripes  and  pangs^ 
inflicted  by  that  Henry  and  his  corrupt  line 
of  fucceflbrs. 

The  world  affords  many  inftances  of  this 
kind,  but  thefe  are  fufficient  to  manifeft  the 
fatal  confequences  that  have  happened,  in 
permitting  public  tranfactions  and  interefrs  to 
be  ingroffed,  and  reft  in  the  power  of  a  few 
particular  perfons,  and  that  it  deferves  to  be 
marked  (as  one  faith)  with  a  black  coal,  as  a 
mod  pernicious  error  in  policy, 
driving  A  feventh  error  in  policy,  is  the  driving  of 
cf  faaion  fac^jons   an(j    parties.     Now   that  you    may 
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ties,  a      know  what  faction  is,  and  which  is  the  fac- 

wHn^  tl0US  Partv  m  anv  ^ate  or  kingdom,  afflicted 
policy,  with  that  infirmity ;  the  only  way  is  firft  to 
find  out  the  true  and  declared  intereftof  ftatej 
and  then  if  you  obferve  any  deligns,  coun- 
fels,  actings,  or  perfons,  moving  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  that  which  is  the  true  public  intereft> 
it  may  be  infallibly  concluded,  that  there  lies 
the  faction,  and  the  factious  party*  which  is 
fo  much  the  more  dangerous,  in  regard  it  not 
only  afflicts  and  tears  commonwealths  with 
divifions  and    difcords  at  home,  but  in  the 

end 
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end  expofes  them  to  the  mercy  (or  rather) 
the  malice  of  fome  public  enemy,  either  at 
home,  or  from  abroad,  and  brings  a  fad  de- 
folaticn  and  ruin  upon  the  eftates,  lives,  and 
liberties  of  the  people. 

There  is  a  notable  faction  we  read  of  in  this 
Roman  ftorv,  which  was  that  of  the  Decern- 
viri,  who  being  intruded  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  time  of  their  truft  expired, 
they,  inftead  of  making  a  resignation,  com- 
bined together  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
power  in  their  own  hands,  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  their  firft  election,  and  in  defiance  of 
that  which  twelve  months  before  had  been 
declared  the  intereii  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  grand  engineer  among  them  was  Appius 
Claudius,  who  managed  his  clefign  by  pro- 
mifine  the  nobility,  that  if  they  w^ould  frick 
to  the  Decemviri,  then  the  Decemviri  would 
flick  to  them,  and  join  with  them,  in  keep- 
ing under  the  people  and  their  tribunes,  and 
to  defeat  them  of  their  fucceffive  aficmblies. 
Ey  this  means  he  fowed  the  feeds  of  an  im- 
mortal enmity  between-  the  ferrate  and  the 
people ;  though  himfelf  and  his  collegues 
were  notwithstanding  deceived  of  their  own 
eftablifhment,  and  foon  cafhiered  from  their 
imperious  domination. 

If  we  confider  alfo  what  befel  Carthnge, 
and  how  it  came  to  ruin:   the  ftory  tells  us, 
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it  was  occafioned  by  their  factions,  the  whole 
fenate  being  divided  betwixt  two  potent  fa- 
milies of  Hannibal  and  Hanno  ;  by  which 
means  they  were  difenabled  from  carrying  on 
their  war  with  unanimity  and  alacrity,  as  was 
requifite  againft  fuch  wary  gamefters  as  the 
Romans,  who  made  fuch  ufe  of  their  civil  dif- 
fenfions,  that  they  foon  laid  the  glory  of  that 
famous  republic  in  the  duft. 

It  was  faction  and  civil  dhTenfion  that  de- 
flroyed  Rome  itfelf :  that  is  to  fay,  her 
liberty,  and  made  her  floop  under  the  yoke 
of  Ogdftr. 

And  it  muft  not  be  omitted,  that  when  her 
liberty  was  firfl:  eftabliihed,  and  Tarquin  ex- 
pelled, he  had  like  to  have  made  his  way 
back  again,  by  reafon  of  their  divifions.  And 
though  he  miffed  his  aim  there,  yet  Pififtratus, 
another  tyrant,  being  driven  out  of  Athens, 
made  a  fhift  to  get  in  again,  by  reafon  of 
their  mutual  divifions. 

It  was  the  fame  devil  of  fadion,  and  civil 
diffenficn,  (as  Philip  de  Comines  tells  us) 
that  made  way  for  the  Turk  intoHungaria,  as 
it  let  him  in  before  into  Constantinople  ;  that 
admitted  the  Goths  and  Vandals  into  Spain 
and  Italy  ;  the  Romans  into  Jerufalem,  firft 
under  Pompey;  and  afterwards  underVefpafian, 
and  Titus. 

It  was  the  caufe  why  Genoa,  for  a  time, 
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was  content  tofubmit  to  the  family  of  Sforza, 
dukes  of  Milan.  It  brought  the  Spaniard 
into  Sicily  and  Naples  ;  and  the  French  once 
into  Milan,  where  they  outed  the  aforenamed 
family  of  Sforza. 

From  hence,  therefore,  let  us  conclude, 
that  no  error  is  more  dangerous,  no  treafon 
more  pernicious  to  a  commonwealth,  than 
the  driving  of  faction. 

An   eighth   and    lafl    error,  obfervable  in  >      ,    „ 

to  'ii  Breach  of 

practice   of   times   and   nations,  hath  been  a  vows  and 
violation  of  faith,   principles,  promifes,  and  Proml!es» 

'    r  r        '    r  >  a  main 

engagements,  upon  every  turn  of  time,  and  error  in 
advantage.  An  impiety  that  ought  to  be  ex-  pc  Lcy* 
ploded  out  of  all  nations,  that  bear  the  name 
of  Chrifcians  :  and  yet  we  find  it  often  pafs, 
among  the  lefs  difcerning  fort  of  men,  for 
admirable  policy  :  and  thofe  impoftors  that 
ufed  it,  have  had  the  luck  to  be  efleemed  the 
only  politicians.  But  yet,  left  fo  many  wife 
men  of  the  world,  as  have  been  given  up  to 
this  monflrous  vanity,  mould  be  thought  to 
have  no  reafon  for  it,  I  remember,  I  find  it 
ufually  expreft  in  Machiavel,  to  be  this,  be- 
caufe  the  greateft  part  of  the  world  being 
wicked,  unjuft,  deceitful,  full  of  treachery 
and  circumvention,  there  is  a  neceflity  that 
thofe  which  are  downright,  and  confine 
themfelves  to  the  ftricl  rule  of  honefly,  muft 
ever  look  to  be  over-reached  by  the   knavery 
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of  others.  And  take  this  for  certain,  (faith 
he)  Qui  fe  virum  bonum  omnibus  partibus  pro* 
ftteriftudet,  eum  certe  inter  tot  non  bonos  peri- 
clitari  necejfe  eft.  "  He  which  endeavours  to 
"  approve  himfelf  an  honeftmanto  all  parties, 
"mult  of  neceffity  mifcarry  among  fo  many 
"  that  are  not  honeft."  Becaufe  fome  men  are 
wicked  and  perfidious,  I  muft  be  fo  too. 
This  is  a  fad  inference,  and  fit  only  for  the 
practice  of  Italy,  where  he  wrote  it. 

The  ancient  Heathen  v/ould  have  loathed 
this  ;  and  the  Romans  (who  were  the  nobleft 
of  them  all)  did  in  all  their  actions  deteft  it, 
reckoning  plain  honefry  to  have  been  the  only 
policy,  and  the  foundation  of  their  greatnefs. 
Favendo  pietati  ftdeique,  populus  Romanus  ad 
tantum  faftigii  pervenefit.  "  The  people  of 
ft  Rome  attained  to  fo  great  a  height,  by  ob- 
*'  ferving  faith  and  piety  :"  whereof  you  mail 
fee  an  initance  or  two. 

In  the  war  between  them  and  Porfena 
king  of  the  Tufcans,  it  fo  happened,  that 
their  city  was  beiieged  by  Porfena  :  but  peace 
being  made,  upon  fome  advantageous  condi- 
tions for  the  Tufcans,  the  Romans,  for  th 
performance  of  their  conditions,  were  forced 
to  yield  up  divers  ncble  virgins. 

Th  fe  virgins,  after  fome  time,  made  an 
efcape  from  the  Tufcans,  and  came  back  to 
Rome,   but  were  demanded  again. 

Hereupon 
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Hereupon  the  fenate,  though  they  were 
then  recovered,  and  in  a  pofture  able  to  have 
defied  the  Tufcans,  and  denied  the  perform- 
ance of  thofe  harm  conditions,  chofe  rather 
to  preferve  their  faith  inviolate,  than  to  take 
the  prefent  advantage  ;  and  fo  delivered  up 
the  virgins. 

The  behaviour  alfo  of  Attilius  Regulus,  is 
very  memorable,  who  being  prifoner  at  Car- 
thage, and  condemned  to  a  cruel  death, 
was,  notwithstanding,  permitted  to  go  to 
Rome,  upon  his  bare  parole,  to  propound 
certain  terms  to  the  fenate  ;  which  if  they 
yielded,  then  he  was  to  have  his  liberty :  if 
not,  he  was  to  return  again  to  Carthage,  and 
to  fuffer. 

The  fenate  not  yielding,  he,  rather  than 
violate  his  faith,  did  return,  and  fuffer, 
being  put  into  a  barrel  fpiked  with  nails,  and 
tumbled  down  a  hill  by  the  Carthaginians. 
Nor  was  it  the  temper  only  of  a  few  perfons  > 
but  general  throughout  the  whole  nation,  as 
might  be  mown  by  innumerable  examples  -, 
efpecially  in  their  leagues  and  treaties  with 
other  nations. 

But  that  you  may  the  better  know,  and 
avoid  the  impious  impoftors,  I  fhall  reprefent 
them  in  Machiavel's  own  language  ;  who  in 
that  unworthv  book  of  his,  entitled,  "  The 
Prince,"  hath  made  a  mod  unhappy  .defcrip- 
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tioa  of  the  wiles  that  have   been    ufed  by 
thofe  jugglers ;  and  thereby  left  a  leffon  upon 
record,  which  hath  been  praclifed  ever  fince 
by  all  the  ftate-rooks  in  Chriftendom.     And 
therefore,  fince  they  have  made  fo  ill  ufe  of 
it,  I  fuppofe  the  beft  way  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther operation  of  the  poifon,    is,    to  fet  it 
down  here   before  you,     (as  I  fhall   do  ver- 
batim,   without    adding,     or    diminifliing   a 
fyllable)   and    then   make   two   or  three  in- 
ferences thereupon,  for  the  practice  of  the 
people. 

"  In  what  manner  princes  ought  to  keep 
their  words.  How  commendable  in  a  prince 
it  is  to  keep  his  word,  and  live  with  in- 
tegrity, not  making  ufe  of  cunning  and  fub- 
tlety,  every  one  knows  well :  yet  we  fee  by 
experience,  in  thefe  our  days,  that  thofe 
princes  have  effected  great  matters,  who  have 
made  fmall  reckoning  of  keeping  their 
words,  and  have  known  by  their  craft,  how 
to  turn  and  wind  men  about,  and  in  the  end 
overcome  thofe  who  have  grounded  upon  the 
truth. 

"  You  muft  then  know,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  combating  or  fighting  :  the  one,  by  right 
of  the  laws  :  the  other,  merely  by  force.  That 
firil  way  is  proper  to  men  :  the  other  is  alfo 
common  to  beads.  But  becaufe  the  firft 
many  times  fuffices  not,  there  is   a  necefiity 

to 
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to  make  recourfe  to  the  fecond  :  wherefore, 
it  behoves  a  prince  to  know  how  to  make 
good  ufe  of  that  part  which  belongs  to  a 
beaft,  as  well  as  that  which  is  proper  to  a 
man. 

"  This  part  hath  been  covertly  {hewed  to 
princes  by  ancient  writers ;  who  fay,  that 
Achilles,  and  many  others  of  thofe  ancient 
princes,  were  intruded  to  Chiron  the  Cen- 
taur, to  be  brought  up  under  his  difcipline0 
The  moral  of  this,  having  for  their  teacher, 
one  that  was  half  a  bead,  and  half  a  man, 
was  nothing  elfe,  but  that  it  was  needful  for 
a  prince  to  underftand  how  to  make  his  ad- 
vantage of  the  one,  and  other  nature,  becaufe 
neither  could  fubfift  without  the  other. 

**  A  prince  then  being  neceffi  tared  to  know 
how  to  make  ufe  of  that  part  belonging  to  a 
beaft,  ought  to  ferve  himfelf  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  fox  and  the  lyon ;  for  the 
lyon  cannot  keep  himfelf  from  mares, 
nor  the  fox  defend  himfelf  againft  the 
Wolves.  He  had  need  then  be  a  fox,  that 
he  may  beware  of  the  mares i  and  a  lyon  that 
he  may  fcare  the  wolves.  Thofe  that  ftand 
wholly  upon  the  lyon,  underftand  not  them- 
felves. 

"  And  therefore  a  wife  prince  carinot,  nor 
ought  not  to  keep  his  faith  given,  when  the 
observance  thereof  turns  to  disadvantage,  and 
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the  occafions  that  made  him  promife,  are  . 
part  :  for.  if  men  were  all  good,  this  rule 
would  not  be  allowable ;  but  being  they  are 
full  of  mifchief,  and  will  not  make  it  good  to  \ 
thee,  neither  art  thou  tied  to  keep  it  with 
them  :  nor  fhall  a  prince  ever  want  lawful 
occafions  to  give  colour  to  this  breach.  Very 
many  modern  examples  hereof  might  be  al- 
ledged,  wherein  might  be  (hewed,  how 
many  peaces  concluded,  and  how  many 
promifes  made,  have  been  violated  and 
broken  by  infidelity  of  princes  ;  and  ordina- 
rily things  have  bed  fucceeded  with  him 
that  hath  been  neareft  the  fox  in  con- 
dition. 

"  But  it  is  neceflary  to  underfland,  how  to 
fet  a  good  colour  upon  this  difpofition,  and 
be  able  to  feign  and  diilemble  throughly;  and 
men  are  fo  firnple,  and  yield  fo  much  to  the 
prefent  neceflities,  that  he  who  hath  a  mind  to 
deceive,  mail  always  find  another  that  will 
be  deceived.  I  will  not  conceal  any  of  the 
examples  that  have  been  of  late  ;  Alexander 
the  Sixth  never  did  any  thing  elfe,  than  de- 
ceive men,  and  never  meant  otherwife,  and 
always  found  whom  to  work  upon ;  yet 
never  was  there  man  that  would  protefl  more 
effectually,  nor  aver  any  thing  with  more 
folemn  oaths,  and  obferve  them  lefs  than 
he  :  neverthelefs,  his  cozenage    thrived  well 
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with  him,  for  he  knew  how  to  play  his  part 
cunningly. 

"Therefore  is  there  no  neceflity  for  a  prince 
to  be  endued  with  all  thofe  above  written 
qualities,  but  it  behoves  well  that  he  feem  to 
be  fo  :  or  rather  I  will  boldly  fay  this,  that 
having  thofe  qualities,  and  always  regulating 
himfelf  by  them,  they  are  hurtful  ;  but 
feeming  to  have  them,  they  are  advantageous, 
as  to  feem  pitiful,  faithful,  mild,  religious, 
and  indeed  to  be  fo  (provided  withal 
thou  beeft  of  fuch  a  compofition,  that  if  need 
require  thee  to  ufe  the  contrary,  thou  canft,  . 
and  knoweft  how  to  apply  thyfelf  thereto.) 
And  it  fuffices  to  conceive  this,  that  a 
prince,  and  efpecially  a  new  prince,  cannot 
obferve  all  thefe  things,  for  which  men  are 
held  good,  he  being  often  forced,  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  ffcate,  to  do  contrary  to 
his  faith,  charity,  humanity,  and  religion. 
And  therefore  it  behoves  him  to  have  a  mind 
fo  difpofed  as  to  turn  and  take  the  advantage 
of  all  winds  and  fortunes ;  and  as  formerly  I 
faid,  not  forfake  the  good  while  he  can  5  but 
to  know  to  make  ufe  of  the  evil  upon  neceflity. 
A  prince  then  ought  to  have  a  fpecial  care, 
that  he  never  let  fall  any  words,  but  what  are 
all  feafoned  with  the  five  above  written  quali- 
ties :  and  let  him  feem  to  him  that  fees 
and  knows  him,  all  pity,  all  faith,  all  in- 
tegrity, 
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tegrity,  all  humanity,  all  religion  ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  more  neceflary  for  him  to 
feem  to  have,  than  thelaft  quality  :  for  all  men 
in  general  judge  thereof,  rather  by  the  light 
than  by  the  touch ;  for  every  man  may 
come  to  the  fight  of  him,  few  come  to  the 
touch  and  feeling  of  him;  every  man  may 
come  to  fee  what  thou  feemefl ;  few  come  to 
underftand  and  perceive  what  thou  art : 
and  thofe  few  dare  not  oppofe  the  opinion  of 
many,  who  have  the  rnajefty  of  ftate  to  pro- 
tect them.  And  in  all  men's  actions,  ef- 
pecially  thofe  of  princes,  wherein  there  is  no 
judgment  to  appeal  unto,  men  forbear  to  give 
their  cenfures  till  the  events,  and  ends  of 
things.  Let  a  prince  therefore  take  the  fureft 
courfes  he  can  to  maintain  his  life  and  ftate, 
the  means  mall  always  be  thought  honour- 
able, and  commended  by  every  one  :  for  the 
vulgaris  ever  taken  with  the  appearance  and 
event  of  a  thing,  and  for  the  mod  part  of  the 
people,  they  are  but  the  vulgar,  the  others 
that  are  but  few,  take  place  where  the  vulgar 
have  no  fubfiftence.  A  prince  there  is  in 
thefe  days,  whom  I  (hall  not  do  well  to 
name,  that  preaches  nothing  but  peace  and 
faith,  but  had  he  kept  the  one  and  the  other, 
feveral  times  had  they  taken  from  him  his 
ftate  and  reputation." 

This 
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This  is  the  old  court  Gofpel,  which  hath 
gained  many  thoufand  of  profelytes,  among 
the  great  ones,  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
inferences  arifing  thence  in  behalf  of  the 
people,  in  brief  are  thefe :  That  fince  the 
great  ones  of  the  world  have  been  very  few 
that  have  avoided  this  doctrine,  therefore  it 
concerns  the  people  to  keep  a  ftrict  hand  and 
eye  upon  them  all,  and  impofe  not  overmuch 
or  long  confidence  in  any. 

If  the  right  of  laws  be  the  way  of  men, 
and  force  of  beafts  and  great  ones,  not  only 
advifed,  but  inclined  to  the  latter,  then  it 
concerns  any  nation  or  people  to  fecure  them- 
felves,  and  keep  great  men  from  degenerating 
into  beafts,  by  holding  up  of  law,  liberty, 
privilege,  birth-right,  elective  power,  againft 
the  ignoble  beaftly  way  of  powerful  domi- 
nation. 

If  of  all  beafts,  a  prince  mould  fometimes 
refemble  the  lion,  and  fometimes  the  fox, 
then  people  ought  to  obferve  great  ones  in 
both  the  difguifes,  and  be  fure  to  cage  the 
lion,  and  unkennel  the  fox,  and  never 
leave  till  they  have  ftript  the  one,  and  un- 
raifed  the  other. 

If  a  prince  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  keep 
his  faith  given,  when  the  obfervance  thereof 
turns  to  difadvantage,  and  the  occafions  that 
made  him  promife,    are  paft ;  then  it  is  the 
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intereft  of  the  people,  never  to  truft  any 
princes,  nor  engagements  and  promifes  of  men 
in  power,  but  ever  to  preferve  a  power  within 
themfelves,  either  to  reject  them,  or  to  hold 
them  to  the  performance  whether  they  will 
or  no.  And  if  princes  mail  never  want  oc- 
cafions  to  give  colour  to  this  breach,  then 
alfo  it  concerns  the  people,  ever  to  make  fure 
of  the  inftance,  and  not  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  deluded  with  colours,  ihadows,  and  mere 
pretences. 

Laftly,  if  it  be  neceffary  for  great  ones  to 
feign  and  dhTemble  thoroughly ;  becaufe  men 
arefo  fimple,  and  yield  fo  much  to  the  prefent 
neceflity  (as  Machiavel  faith  ;)  and  in  regard 
he  that  hath  a  mind  to  deceive,  fhall  always 
find  another  that  will  be  deceived  :  then  it 
concerns  any  people  or  nation,  to  make  a 
narrow  fearch  ever  into  the  men,  and  their 
pretences  and  neceffities,  whether  they  be* 
feigned  or  not ;  and  if  they  difcover  any  deceit 
hath  been  ufed,  then  they  deferve  to  be 
flaves,  that  will  be  deceived  any  longer. 
Thus  I  have  noted  the  prime  errors  of  go- 
vernment, and  rules  of  policy.  I  mail  now 
conclude  with  a  word  of  advice,  in  order  to 
the  chufing  of  the  fupreme  affemblies. 

Since   it  appears,  that   the    right,  liberty, 
welfare,  and   fafety   of  a  people,   confifts  in 
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a  due  fucceffion  of  their  fupreme  aflfemblies  : 
furely  then,  the  right  conftitution  and  order- 
ly motion  of  them,  is  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence  that  can  be,  there  being  fo  much  em- 
barked in  this  vefTel,  that  if  it  mould  mif- 
carry,  all  is  irreparably  loft,  unlefs  it  can  be 
recovered  again  out  of  the  fea  of  confufion. 
Therefore,  as  at  all  times  there  ought  to  be 
an  efpecial  care  had  to  the  compofure  and 
complexion  of  thofe  great  affemblies,  fo  much 
more  after  the  confufion  of  a  civil  war, 
where  it  is  ever  to  be  fuppofed,  there  will  be 
many  difcontented  humours  a-working,  and 
labouringto  infinuatethemfelves  into  the  body 
of  the  people,  to  undermine  the  fettlement 
and  fecurity  of  the  commonwealth,  that  by 
gaining  an  intereft  and  fhare  with  the  bet- 
ter fort,  in  the  fupreme  authority,  they  may 
attain  thofe  corrupt  ends  of  policy,  which 
were  loft  by  power. 

In  this  cafe  without  queftion,  there  are 
feveral  men  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  a 
ftricl:  consideration.  There  is  the  old  malig- 
nant and  the  new ;  againft  whom,  not  only 
the  doors  are  to  be  (hut,  but  every  hole  and 
cranny  cught  to  be  ftopt,  for  fear  they  creep 
into  authority.  There  is  like  wife  a  tame 
beaft,  more  dangerous  than  the  other  two, 
which  is  that  amphibious  animal,  the  neu- 
tral 
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tral  of  Laodicea,  that  can  live  in  either  ele- 
ment, fail  with  any  wind  on  every  point  of 
thecompafs,  andftrikein  with  malignants  of 
every  fort,  upon  any  occafion. 

This  is  he  that  will  undo  all,  if  he  be  not 
avoided ;  for  in  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light, 
he  moft  flightly  carries  on  the  works  of 
darknefs.  Let  not  him  then,  as  to  our  prefent 
cafe,  be  fo  much  as  named  upon  an  eledlion. 
Thus  much  for  the  conftitution  of  the  fu- 
preme  afTembly,  or  the  manner  of  fettling  au- 
thority upon  the  clofe  of  a  civil  war,  for  the 
recovery  of  liberty.  What  remains  then, 
but  that  upon  due  caution  for  excluding  the 
wild  geefe  and  the  tame,  the  malignant  and 
the  neutral,  fuch  a  people  may  reafonably  be 
put  into  poffeffion  of  their  right  and  intereft 
in  the  legiflative  power,  and  of  all  enjoyment " 
of  it,  in  a  fucceffion  of  their  fupreme  affem- 
blies. 

The  only  way  to  preferve  liberty  in  the 
hands  of  a  people,  that  have  gained  it  by 
the  fword,  is  to  put  it  in  the  people's 
hands,  that  is,  into  the  hands  of  fuch  as  by 
a  contribution  of  their  purfes,  ftrength,  and 
counfels,  have  all  along  afferted  it,  without 
the  leaft  ftain  of  corruption,  daggering,  or 
apoftacy  ;  for  in  this  cafe,  thefe  only  are  to  be 
reckoned  the  people :   the   reft  having  either 
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by    a    traitorous    engagement,     compliance, 
neutrality,  or  apoftacy,  as  much   as  in  them 
lies,  deflroyed  the  people,  and  by  confequence 
made  a  forfeiture  of  all  their  rights  and  im- 
munities, as  members  of  a  people.     In  this 
cafe  therefore  men  ought  to  have  a  courage  j 
and  to  have  a  care  of  the  courfe  of  election, 
and  truft  God  with  the  fuccefs  of  a  righteous 
action  -,  for  nothing  can  be  more  righteous 
and  necerTary,  than  that  a  people  mould  be 
put  into  poifeffion  of  their  native  right  and 
freedom.      However  they  may  abufe  it,  it  is 
their  right  to  have  it,    and  the  want  of  it  is 
a  greater  inconvenience,  and    draws  greater 
inconveniences  after  it,  than  any  can  be  pre- 
tended to  arife  from  the  enjoyment,  though 
they  were  prefented  in  a  multiplying   glafs, 
to  the  eyes  of  difcerning  men.     But  now,  as 
this  holds  true  at    all   times,  in    all   nations, 
upon  the  like  occafions  of  liberty,  newly  pur- 
chafed,  fo  much  more  in  any  nation,   where 
freedom,  in  a  fucceflive  courfe  of  the  people's 
affemblies,  hath  once  been  folemnly  acknow- 
ledged and  declared  to  be  the   intereft  of  the 
commonwealth;   for,     then   a    depriving   the 
people  of  their  due,  is  a  foundation  for  broils 
and  divisions  ;  and  as  Cicero  defines  faction  to 
be  a  deviation   from   the  declared   intereft  of 
ilate,    fo  in  this  cafe,  if  it    happen  that   any 
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jfhall  defert  a  commonwealth  in  its  declared 
intereft,  they  immediately  lofe  the  name  and 
honour  of  patriots,  and  become  parties  in  a 
faction. 
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